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to the way in which its inept conduct of the coal 
dispute is regarded by the country it would do 
well to ponder two speeches that have been made during 
the past week—by the Archbishop of Canterbury and 
by Mr. Lloyd George. The latter, of course, is frankly 
an Opposition critic, but there is no doubt whatever 
that on this subject he represents practically the whole 
of Liberal opinion, as well as, of course, Labour opinion. 
In other words, he speaks for a clear majority of the 
electorate. It is equally certain that the Archbishop 
presents the view of a vast majority of churchgoers of 
all parties and denominations. Substantially the two 
crities seem to be agreed, though naturally in repudiat- 
ing the policy of laisser faire—of “ simply forming a 
ring round the combatants ’"—the Archbishop expresses 
himself in much less emphatic language than Mr. Lloyd 
George. The important point is, however, that they are 
really saying the same thing and expressing the view 
which goes almost uncontradicted nowadays, even in 
(outer) Conservative circles—namely, that the Govern- 
ment has blundered from the beginning to the end of 
the struggle and has exhibited a general pusillanimity 
which even its severest critics had not expected of it. 
Mr. Baldwin has called the mineowners “stupid,” 
but, as Mr. Lloyd George pointed out, he has allowed them 
to treat the Government with contempt and even to take 
the unprecedented step of declining a Government 
invitation. If they are stupid, what is to be said of the 
men and the Government they have beaten ? 

- * * 


The rejection by the miners of the Government’s 


[ the Government still suffers from any delusion as 





terms was a foregone conclusion. Even if the terms, 


as interpreted by Mr. Churchill, offer a possible basis 
for discussion, they are obviously unacceptable as they 
stand. To submit them to the districts without a 
recommendation was, in effect, to ensure that they 
should be rejected. But it does not follow, because 
the miners refuse to accept them as they stand, that a 
further effort will not be made to improve them. The 
miners’ Conference is sitting as we write; and we 
certainly hope that it will instruct the Executive to 
reopen discussions with the Government for the 
purpose of getting the terms amended. The essential 
point is that appeal to the proposed tribunal should be 
open irrespective of the terms of any provisional 
district agreements that may be made, and whether 
such agreements are made or not. Otherwise, it would 
be possible for the owners, by refusing to make a dis- 
trict agreement, to prevent any appeal to the tribunal. 
That this is no idle fear is shown by the fact that the 
owners have actually threatened to do this if the 
Government attempts to put its proposals into force. 
Clearly, what is needed is a tribunal which can deal 
with all points of dispute, including hours as well as 
wages, in all districts. Rather than accept anything 
less than this the miners’ leaders would probably choose 
to have no agreements at all, and merely to allow a 
gradual return to work without any agreed terms. 
This would leave them a free hand for the future. It 
would be the worst possible ending to the dispute, 
because it would involve the maximum of friction. 
But it is towards such a “ settlement ” that the owners 
seem to be deliberately heading, and the Government 
can only escape responsibility for it by so widening its 
terms as to make them apply to all districts and all 
points of difference. 
* * * 

The gradual drift back to work in the coal fields has 

continued during the past week, and it is now stated 
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that there are nearly 200,000 men at work. Assuming 
that this figure may be accepted, the fact remains 
that it accounts for less than one mine-worker out of 
every five, and includes the safety-men who have been 
left at work throughout the dispute. It is a substantial 
breakaway; but it by no means indicates that the 
struggle is at an end. By far the greatest number of 
those who have gone back are in the Midland coal 
fields. Indeed, there are only about 60,000 men at 
work, including safety-men, in all the other coal fields 
put together. The householder can take comfort from 
these facts; for most of the men now at work belong 
to districts supplying household coal. The indus- 
trialists have no such cause for comfort. In 
Northumberland and Durham, and through by far the 
greater part of Yorkshire, South Wales and Scotland, 
the resistance is still solid and shows no sign of collapse. 
Appearances may, of course, be deceptive, and the miners 
may be nearer than appears to the end of their power of 
resistance. But the voting this week does not suggest 
this, and we very much doubt if the owners are right in 
the belief, which they still cherish, and have cherished 
so long, that another week or two will do the trick. 
The numbers of men at work will doubtless continue 
to increase ; but as long as the breakaway is practically 
confined to the Midlands it can have little effect on the 
duration of the struggle. 

* * * 


It is not surprising that the new Russo-Lithuanian 
treaty has fluttered the Poles, for it drags the Vilna 
skeleton out of its cupboard again, and Poland has, or 
ought to have, a bad conscience about Vilna. The 
coup by which General Zeligowski seized the city in 
1920 was an outrage on international decency, and the 
weakness of the League’s action in the matter is one 
of the blots on its record. The decision of the ‘‘ Con- 
ference of Ambassadors” in 1928 that Vilna was 
Polish of course settled nothing ; it merely left an open 
sore. The Lithuanians had to accept the fait accompli, 
since they were weak and Poland was strong, or, at any 
rate, Poland’s friends were strong. The Poles now say 
that if there is to be trouble over Vilna it must be 
between Lithuania and the Powers, for it was they and 
not Poland who made the decision. Technically that 
may be so, but it does not lessen the seriousness of 
the situation created by the new alliance. Nobody 
suggests, of course, that Moscow is contemplating a 
war for the beautiful eyes of Lithuania. But it would 
be idle to pretend that this treaty will not have impor- 
tant diplomatic effects. One of its immediate effects is 
bound to be felt throughout the Baltic States. It will 
presumably put a stopper on the policy of a “ united 
Baltic front,” and dispose Latvia and Estonia to closer 
relations with Poland rather than with Soviet Russia. 

* * * 


The Conservative Party conference has begun its 
proceedings at Scarborough this week. Apart from 
such domestic questions as the resignation of Colonel 
Jackson, or the duty of all true Tories to buy the 
Morning Post, because it saved the country last May, 
the main interest of the delegates is plainly centred in 
the repression of the Trade Unions. We write before 


the Prime Minister's speech, but we have no doubt 
that he will disclose the intentions of the Government 
on that matter. 


We do not suppose he will disclose 


—— 


them very fully, nor is it likely that the Government's 
intentions come up to the desires of the Die-harg 
delegates. There have already been strong hints that 
Ministers now regard the “ secret ballot before a strike ” 
proposal as impracticable. If that is so, we congraty. 
late them on a return to sanity. But it is believed that 
steps will certainly be taken to make a general strike 
like that of last May illegal. We are curious to know 
how this is to be done. A general strike is a vague 
term; an Act of Parliament needs precision. What 
exactly then are the varieties of strikes that are to be 
proscribed ? It is useless to say “any strike for a 


political object,” for that merely lands us back in the | 


unsettled controversy of five months ago. Or is any 
sympathetic strike to come under the ban? But 
that would raise a new crop of difficulties. Only two 
things seem to us certain. Any serious measure of 
anti-Trade Union legislation will be strenuously opposed 
by Labour—which, as this is Britain and not Italy, 
means something; and no restrictions forced on the 
Unions will in the long run promote social or industrial 


peace. 


* * * 


Reports from China during the last week show little 
change. Military movements have been confused and 
indecisive; anti-foreign, and especially anti-British, 
feeling spreads steadily; the Powers continue their 
policy of vigilant helplessness. Everyone, indeed, is 
in perplexity as to what the Powers can or ought to 
do. Our Die-hards in China, no doubt, think they 
know, but their demand for force, and ever more 
force, is futile. Nor do we see much hope in suggestions 
from the opposite quarter—such as that the British 
Government ought to make apology and reparation 
for the Wahnsien affair. Whatever may have been 
the rights and the wrongs of that incident, nothing 
that we say or do about it now is likely to have much 
effect. Those who want to ensue peace and do justice 
are on the horns of a dilemma. We could make con- 
cessions ; but any large concessions seem likely to be 
worse than useless while China is a world of warring 
atoms. On the other hand, if we try to promote the 
required unity, we involve ourselves in the dangerous 
policy of “intervention.” Asa way of escape, the 
plan of the Balkanisation of China is being seriously 
discussed. Let us, it is urged, recognise various claimants 
to power, when their power appears to be effectively 
established in their respective areas. There are obvious 
arguments against such a policy, but there are also 
arguments in its favour, and we may presently find 
ourselves forced to it. In the south at least a formal 
recognition of the Cantonese Government might solve 
some difficulties. But it must be admitted that it 
would create others. And in the present state of affairs 
it would almost inevitably mean that we should be 
“‘ taking sides.” ‘ , 


After misgivings and delays spread over several years 
Canada has made definite the appointment of its 
first diplomatic representative in Washington. The 
ersonal choice could hardly be bettered, for Mr. 
incent Massey stands high in Ontario, while his 
associations in public affairs and in the University of 
Toronto are of the kind to commend him both to 
official society and to the American public generally. 
The decision itself is an important imperial landmark, 
and it will undoubtedly be followed up. Ever since 
the conclusion of the last fisheries treaty between 
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and the United States, without the signature 

of the British Ambassador in Washington, it has been 
clear that the Dominion would, as its next step in the 
advance to nationhood, assume full control of its own 
relations with the United States; and there is a certain 
ap ropriateness in the fact that the decision comes just 
before the Imperial Conference, which Mr. Massey 
is to attend. From the standpoint of Washington the 
uences should be interesting. American foreign 
affairs will obviously be more complicated by reason 
of the passing of the unitary British Embassy; and 
it may be that a large portion of the United States 
Senate will find it difficult to fit the Canadian Legation 
into its old conception of the British Empire as a single 
Power with an undivided aim. The advent of Canada 
as a separate diplomatic entity, standing not for 
Euro but for North American interests, will be 
especially challenging to those isolationists in the 
Senate who have denounced the League of Nations 
because of the British Empire’s votes in the Assembly. 


* * * 


There appears to be no great alarm in this country 
over the big steel combine on the Continent. Indeed, 
the combine, if it achieves the desired results, is more 
likely to raise steel prices than to lower them, and will 
thus do more good than harm to the British export 
trade. It seems unlikely that British steel producers, 
despite the Continental anxiety to secure their co- 





_ operation, will enter into the combine. They are more 


likely to stay outside, and endeavour to take advantage 
of the proposed restriction of production among their 
rivals. Their abstention may, however, make it im- 
possible for the combine to work effectively, and is 
bound to limit its power to raise prices. Dumping in 
British markets is hardly likely to be carried further 
than it has been already, and though there will doubtless 
bea keen attempt to exclude British steel from the home 
markets of the combining countries, this is not very 
likely to have a serious effect. Even if British pro- 
ducers had been minded to join the combine, they 
could hardly have done so without first reorganising the 
industry at home. In each of the countries included 
in the new cartel, the home producers have been used 
to work together in common associations. Here there 
is no inclusive body capable of regulating output or 
prices for the trade as a whole. British producers could 


| not well enter an international combination at present ; 
_ but we shall not be surprised if the formation of the 


Continental cartel induces them to adopt new forms 
of organisation for their own industry at home. 
* * * 


The attempt of the master cotton spinners to lay 
their mills idle for two weeks out of every three has 
broken down, and their association has officially 
reverted to half-time working. As we pointed out last 
week, the attempt to enforce the sixteen-hour week was 
a reductio ad absurdum of the policy of collective 
restriction of output ; and we are not surprised that the 
Tesponse among the employers was so small as to 
cause its speedy abandonment. The industry goes 
back to working alternate weeks; but, by doing this, 
it clearly solves none of its problems. Perhaps in 
time its leaders will recognise that some other policy 
than the cutting down of output in the hope of raising 
prices is imperatively required, and that all the costs 
in the industry, and especially the financial costs, need 
to be closely scrutinised. The cotton industry needs 
reconstructing on the basis of a drastic devaluation 
of inflated capital. Perhaps, now that this latest 
despairing experiment in decreased production has 
failed, there will be more inclination to face the real 
facts, and, at considerable sacrifice of exaggerated 
— to put the industry properly on its feet 

n. 





Every now and then somebody publishes an alarming 
calculation of the working days lost through strikes 
and lock-outs, and calls for action to put a stop to this 
serious loss to the community. This week Mr. William 
Graham has written an article dealing with the point. 
380,000,000 working days, he points out, were lost 
through strikes and lock-outs between 1898 and 1925 
—excluding the war years. This sounds very dreadful, 
until we begin to think it out. During the same period, 
how many working days were lost owing to Bank 
Holidays ? How many owing to the Saturday half- 
holiday ? How many owing to the reduction in working 
hours? Any one of these calculations will produce a 
far more alarming result. And, above all, how many 
working days were lost through unemployment and 
underemployment over the same period? Half a 
million unemployed—and we have a million and a 
half just now—lost about 130,000,000 working days 
in a single year. We do not desire to minimise the 
real loss to production which strikes and lock-outs 
entail, especially in trades where the leeway is not 
made up by more rapid production when work is 
resumed. But these alarming figures which are so 
often quoted really mean very little indeed. When 
Mr. Graham’s 380,000,000 lost days are reduced to a 
percentage of days worked, they take on a very different 
appearance. By all means let us take sensible measures 
to reduce the causes of friction which lead to strikes and 
lock-outs. But let us try to see their direct effect in 
its true proportions. Astronomical figures do not 
help; they merely bewilder the mind. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. McGilligan’s 
statement, which confirms the rumours that Ministers 
are undecided as to whether the Shannon electrification 
scheme should be run directly by the State, is certain 
to provoke lively controversy. Up to the present 
control has been exercised by the Ministry of Industry 
and Commerce, a temporary arrangement which has 
been vigorously challenged in certain quarters on the 
ground that it conflicts with the report of the indepen- 
dent experts who recommended that a special Board 
should be set up to take charge of the enterprise. On 
all sides, however, it was taken for granted that the 
scheme would be State-controlled, and the revelation 
of divided counsels inside the Government comes as a 
complete surprise. The issue raised is much more 
important than trumpery squabbles over the oath of 
allegiance, though it is doubtful if it will be debated 
with anything like the same vehemence. Labour 
naturally is in arms, and Mr. Johnson denounces any 
concession to private corporations as a betrayal of 
Irish economic interests. Whether he can persuade 
the country to back his protest is by no means certain. 
Long views are not common in Ireland, and social 
experiments make little appeal if, as with the Shannon, 
these entail immediate financial outlay with only the 
hope of future profits. This is particularly true of the 
mass of small farmers with whom the last word rests in 
any controversy of the kind. They have never been 
enthusiasts for the scheme nor entertained much 
confidence in the ability of Ministers to run it on success- 
ful lines. Therefore if a good offer can be obtained 
for the right to distribute power, it is pretty safe to 
assume that the agricultural areas will back the Execu- 
tive Council, should it decide to take the cash and let 
go the credit of inaugurating a new departure in the 
nationalisation of economic resources. The chances 


of the Labour campaign are not improved by the fact 
that as a result of the wage dispute with the Govern- 
ment last year the Shannon scheme is still officially 
under the ban of the Trades Union Congress, which 
pronounced it 


“unclean and untouchable.”’ 
Al 
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THE CUTTING OF THE 
APRON-STRINGS 
[ is clear that at the forthcoming Imperial Con- 





ference the whole question of the status of the 

Dominions, in relation to the authority of the 
Imperial Parliament in general and to problems of 
Foreign Affairs in particular, will be raised. It may 
not be fully threshed out, and is certainly not likely 
to be finally settled—for indeed it is a question which 
is probably incapable of final settlement—but it will 
have to be discussed, and discussed in a very funda- 
mental sort of fashion, for it is a live issue in more 
than one Dominion. It is a live issue just now in 
Canada, though, for reasons which are explained 
by our Canadian correspondent on another page, it 
is not likely to be raised on the initiative of the 
Canadian delegates. General Hertzog, however, has 
made it plain that if no one else raises it he will, and 
that he wishes to be able to take back with him to 
South Africa some pretty definite statement of the 
views both of the Imperial Government and of the 
other Dominions. Ireland also appears to have a 
good deal to say on the subject. Australia is not 
particularly concerned about it at the moment, but 
her representatives are not likely to conceal the 
unwillingness of Australian public opinion to regard 
itself as bound by decisions taken in Downing Street. 
Of all the Dominions, indeed, New Zealand alone 
seems prepared to accept the authoritative leadership 
of the mother country in international affairs. 

The problem has obviously got to be dealt with. 
It has arisen in a most practical form during the past 
twelve months in connection with the Locarno agree- 
ments, which, though they commit Great Britain to 
definite action in certain circumstances, have not 
been ratified and will probably never be ratified by 
any Dominion Government. The Dominions decline, 
and we think quite rightly decline, to be formally 
committed to policies and obligations which refer to 
purely European affairs and can affect them only 
in a more or less remote degree. Equally, of course, 
Great Britain is bound to hold herself free to safeguard 
her position in Europe without paying overmuch 
attention to the views of Dominion Governments 
which have no direct interests at stake and no oppor- 
tunity of gaining first-hand knowledge of the problems 
that are involved. We do not really care what Ottawa 
or Sydney think about Locarno, and if we take the 
trouble to inquire we do so as a matter rather of courtesy 
than of curiosity. Their views cannot substantially 
affect ours nor modify appreciably the decisions which 
we deem it wise to take in the interests of the peace 
of Europe. 

The problem is thus, on the face of it, a very difficult 
one. We cannot insist upon the Dominions accepting 
our authority, yet we cannot bow to their views or 
surrender in any way our independence of action in 
regard to some of the most vitally important problems 
of foreign affairs. We can consult Canada and 
Australia about the problems of the Far East, and 
give full weight to their views, but we cannot usefully 
consult them about the status of the Rhineland or the 
frontiers of Italy and Poland or about our commitments 
there-anent, because these are primarily our own 
problems, and there is no reason to suppose that the 
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Mackenzie Kings and Bruces and Hertzogs knoy 
anything about them. On the other hand, the very 
fact that they know so little about them makes 
impossible for them to endorse and defend the policies 
of Downing Street. Thus theoretically there js , 
patent deadlock, and many foreigners, espegj 
Germans, seem inclined to draw the logically irrefutab). 
conclusion that the British Empire is about to bregk 
up into a number of independent States. But if yw 
cannot deny either the facts or the logic of the case 
we can certainly deny the probability of the inference. 
The solidarity of the British Empire is not threatened, 
The problem is one solely of words and forms. 


No one in this country, as far as we know, has the 
smallest desire to insist upon any form of Imperial 
authority to which the Dominions take exception, 
We desire only to discover some form of collaboration 
with the Dominions which will express that natural 
solidarity that is founded on common institutions 
and ideals and a common racial origin. It is a very 
firm foundation, the firmest that ever a great Empire 
has had, and we can see scarcely the slightest possibility 
of its being shaken by any events that can reasonably 
be foreseen. In any great crisis Canada, Australia, 
New Zealand, the Irish Free State, and probably 
the South African Union will inevitably be in sub- 
stantial agreement with that home public opinion 
which determines the policy of Downing Street. There 
can be no question of compulsion in any conceivable 
circumstances. Great Britain must for an indefinite 
period remain the predominant partner in the Empire, 
since her wealth and her population are equal to those 
of all the Dominions put together; but that is an 
entirely natural and proper predominance which does 
not require the support of legal forms to make itself 
felt. 

For our part we should be inclined to welcome a 
rather fuller assertion of sovereign independence on 
the part of the Dominions than any they have yet 
made. They seem sometimes a little like children 
who are making their first natural and _ inevitable 
protest against the personal authority of their 
parents. Normally such conflicts end happily, and 
there is not the smallest reason to suppose that 
the internal difficulties of the British Empire will 
not end happily. We welcome the tendency, because 
any assertion of independence on the part either of 
young people or of young nations always involves 
the recognition and acceptance of new responsibilities. 
No Dominion wishes actually to secede from the 
Empire, but they all wish to prove to themselves 
that they are no longer tied to the apron-strings of 
Westminster. Well, let them prove it and let them 
realise at the same time that for the future they must 
pay their way. They are right to assert their inde- 
pendence, but having asserted it they must cease 
to rely upon maternal protection and take their share 
of the burdens, for example, of Imperial defence. 
The problem of the Rhine naturally concerns England 
more than it does Australia, but the fortification of 
Singapore concerns the English taxpayer scarcely 
at all. It is an Imperial, and primarily an Australian, 
question. Will Australia foot the bill ? 

The right way, we believe, of approaching the 
whole problem is to start with the hypothesis that 
the British Empire is broken up, or better perhaps 
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that it has never existed, and to consider on that 
hypothesis how far it is worth the while of the Dominions 
to create some definite connection with the most 
powerful country in Anglo-Saxondom. In the present 
situation all serious discussion, it seems to us, must 
s¢art from that basis. The Imperial Government 
must say almost in so many words, “ You can all 
secede if you want to; we shall do nothing to stop 

; it is for you to consider whether it is worth 

ur while to maintain or to repudiate the close 
eonnection which you at present have with Great 

Britain. If it is of no value to you then you had 
better go, but if it is of value to you then you had 
better decide at once what price you are prepared 
to pay for it. We cannot offer you complete equality 
until you win it. We cannot, that is to say, offer to 
submit all our policies to you and to accept your 
decision until you are in a position to offer us that 
unconditional support and protection which hitherto 
we have given you. When you are our equals we 
will treat you as equals, but until then you cannot 
expect us to do more than pretend that a Bruce is 
as good as a Baldwin. Hitherto the Empire has 
been our Empire. You can break it up or take it 
over as you please, but if you decide to take it over, 
then from now on you must accept responsibilities, 
both moral and financial, which hitherto we have 
borne alone. We make no claims upon you, it is 
for you to decide. We believe in the maintenance 
of the British Empire and in the vast power which 
so powerful an instrument can exert in maintaining 
the peace of the world. But if you want to be ‘ free’ 
you must be free; for no grudging display of the 
Union Jack can be of the slightest value either to 
you or to us. As for the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, you may use it or ignore it as you 
please; but it is probably the best judicial tribunal 
in the world, and if you like from time to time to send 
one of your best judges to become a member of it, 
we should welcome such additional strength. Mean- 
while our object is to support you, not to rule you; 
and if you see no value in our support and feel you 
would be stronger (at Geneva, for example) if you 
were outside the British Empire, then you had best 
secede at once, and we shall not blame you.” 

That, it seems to us, is the only possible attitude 
for Great Britain to take in the discussions which 
General Hertzog apparently intends to initiate. The 
British Empire is an entirely voluntary organisation 
or it is nothing. Those Dominions which are restless 
under the tyranny of Westminster must be frankly 
offered the alternative of formal secession. Their 
decision on that alternative will be of enormously 
gteater importance to them than it can ever be to 
the inhabitants of Great Britain. 


*FORDISM”’ 


HE British mission which left last week in order 
to investigate the conditions in American industry 
received, on the day of its setting out, the news of 
Mr. Henry Ford’s new experiment. Mr. Ford, having dis- 
covered the art of getting more work per hour out of his 
employees than any other manufacturer in the world, has 
taken the logical course of reducing the hours of labour. 
For the future, his factories will work eight hours a day 
for five days only in the week, and his employees will have 





two clear rest days at the week-end. It is true that, as 
piece rates of wages remain unchanged, his employees, 
in order to maintain their present earnings, will have to 
produce as much in five days as they have hitherto produced 
in six; but, even if they fail to do this and the wages fall, 
the gain in leisure should be sufficient compensation from 
the human standpoint. For we believe Mr. Ford’s em- 
ployees are earning enough to be in a position to count 
the virtues of leisure against those of a small addition to 
income. And, in any case, as Mr. Ford is constantly improv- 
ing his methods of production, wages are likely soon to 
rise at least to the old level, if the piece rates remain 
unchanged. 

What moral has Mr. Ford’s ability to produce far more 
in five days than most of his rivals can produce in six 
for the manufacturers of this country ? That is the main 
question the British mission of inquiry will have to study 
on the spot. For, though Mr. Ford is by no means typical 
of American manufacturers, what he has done is in the 
main only what American industry as a whole is doing 
in a less degree. How does Mr. Ford do it? Is it worth 
doing when all the consequences are taken into account ? 
And could we, if we would, do it in Great Britain ? 

Not one of these questions is really easy to answer. 
Mr. Ford clearly does it because he is Mr. Ford, and an 
understanding of his methods will not necessarily enable 
others to imitate his results. But, up to a point, it is clear 
how the thing has been done. Mr. Ford not merely set out 
to achieve the greatest possible mechanisation of processes 
and the greatest possible standardisation of both machinery 
and product. He also confined himself to the mass-produc- 
tion practically of a single uniform commodity; for, 
though he has now widened his range, his early success 
was based on a rigid adherence to that single type of car 
in which by prolonged and costly experiment, he carried 
standardisation to the furthest possible point. He did not 
content himself with mechanising the actual productive 
processes, or with sub-dividing labour to the finest degree. 
A large part of the economy which he achieved was due 
to the mechanisation of transport within the factory, to 
the scientific planning of the factory and the machines, 
and of the routing of the job from start to finish. And all 
this involved an extreme mechanisation of the labourer 
himself, an elimination of the human factor and an absolute 
subordination of the individual to the general productive 
plan. 

Outside the factory, Mr. Ford paid no less attention to 
the marketing of his wares. By skilful devices he bound 
his agents to his interest. His advertising was scientific ; 
his finance as daring as it was successful. And, above all, 
Mr. Ford made good because he escaped from the hampering 
idea of the “limited market,” and visualised in advance 
the possibility of a market for cheap cars vast beyond 
what any of his rivals had imagined. 

This, as far as the thing can be put down in words, is 
how Mr. Ford does it. And in a less degree, this is how 
American industry as a whole achieves its startling results. 
It standardises everything belonging to production— 
materials, machines, processes, transport, factory buildings, 
and above all human beings—and it works, by advertising 
and by reduction of price, to secure so vast a market as 
will repay the huge cost of this standardisation. 

For, of course, the vast extension of the market is the 
absolute condition of success. It would not pay to manu- 
facture motor cars as Mr. Ford manufactures them unless 
the market were enormous. The cost of research, experi- 
ment, equipment, advertising—the high wages which must 
be paid in order to secure the necessary docility of labour— 
would be prohibitive unless these charges could be spread 
out thin over a colossal output. And, on the other side, 
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this vast market could not exist unless by means of high 
wages a greatly increased purchasing power were placed 
in the hands of the working class. High production and 
high real wages go together. Mr. Ford could not have 
succeeded unless the working class of America could have 
afforded to buy his cars. Or, at least, the wide extension of 
Mr. Ford’s methods in American industry generally would 
have been impossible unless there had been a vast growth 
in working-class purchasing power. 

That the American worker who labours under these 
conditions is far richer than his British equal in manual 
skill and technique is, of course, an admitted fact. This 
is not to deny that there is, even in America, plenty of 
underpaid labour and a considerable population of “* down- 
and-outs.”” But a large section of the American workers 
have beyond doubt a standard of life far higher than any 
that is known among the workers in this country. That 
is what Americanism in industry has achieved—largely 
helped of course by the restriction in the supply of labour 
imposed by the immigration laws. But was it worth achiev- 
ing, and is it worth imitating here ? That was the substance 
of our second question. 

That the answer admits of doubt seems obvious. Often 
one meets with British mechanics who have worked in the 
Ford or some similar American factory, and after a time 
have thrown up their jobs and returned home. These men 
admit the high wages; but they say they simply could not 
stand it any longer. Labour under Ford conditions is 
said to be highly exacting, and is undoubtedly monotonous 
to a degree. It does not eliminate skill; but by concentrat- 
ing it at a few points it reduces the great mass of the 
employees to mere machine-minders, from whom extreme 
application, but hardly any intelligence and only a modicum 
of dexterity, is required. Eight hours a day of such labour, 
even for five days in the week, is a great deal more than 
many men can stand. Yet that the majority should stand 
something like this seems to be implied in the general adop- 
tion of the “* American ”’ system. 

It is not denied that there are some people—perhaps a 
great many—who do not object to labour of this sort. 
Some can think deep or pleasant thoughts while they are 
engaged even in hard routine labour. Women are said 
to stand monotonous repetition work, on the average, 
a good deal better than men. But there are certainly a 
great many people who cannot put up with such monotony, 
or to whom it is positively harmful to have to put up with 
it. If all the round pegs can get into the round holes, well 
and good. But will there be enough square holes left for 
the pegs that are square? And, if we are to adopt scientific 
mass-production for a large part of the work of industry, 
is it at all necessary that those who are engaged upon it 
should work even eight hours on five days a week ? Would 
not six hours, and a shift system, yield an ample return in 
productivity ? Is it not competition, rather than the 
exigency of production, that prevents America from getting 
all the mass-production she needs on the basis of a thirty- 
hour week ? 

Our second question remains still unanswered. Is it 
worth while? On the whole, we suppose it is. The Industrial 
Revolution was worth while, despite all the misery which 
accompanied its oncoming; and this new Industrial 
Revolution will be worth while, too. But let us learn from 
the past to control the future. If mass production and 
mechanisation are to be our future, let them not come 
upon us, as they have come upon America, uncontrolled 
and planless. Let us plan for their coming, and let us 


ensure that they are not allowed to crush out welfare in 
order to make wealth. 

But can they come—to us? Can we, in this country, 
adopt “ American” methods of mass production. 


It is 





i 


customary to answer that we cannot, because we have 
not America’s immense home market to supply. Buy 
whence came this immense market save from the extendej 
purchasing-power of the American working class? J, 
American worker started with a surplus over bare gy), 
sistence level, and this doubtless gave the initial momentup, 
But the American system produces not only more ap 
more commodities, but also more and more power to byy 
them. It creates its own markets by the same method 
it increases its production. Clearly, we cannot follow the 
American example in production unless we are prepare 
to follow it in wages. High wages are the indispensah) 
basis of mass-production. 

This, however, is just what the British employer stjj 
refuses to see. If our Trade Unions are often obstructiy: 
to new methods, is not this largely because our employer 
seek to use them as a means of cutting wages? Unles 
purchasing power grows, increased productivity must 
mean increased unemployment; and this is the aspect 
of the case of which our Trade Unions are by experience 
most painfully aware. If our employers would once ge 
out of their heads the two fallacies which obsess them— 
their belief in the “ limited market” and their faith in 
low wages as the means to cheap production—there js 
nothing in our situation which should prevent our adopting, 
to a considerable extent, the methods that have so raised 
the life-standard of a large section of the American working 
class. There are important differences, of course; but 
here, as in America, the key to prosperity lies in a deliberate 
policy of developing the home market. 

On all these points, and on many others, we look to the 
mission now on its way to America to give us fresh light. 
The studies of American conditions so far published here 
have been superficial. A comprehensive investigation, 
designed to answer the three questions we have put, is 
surely needed. With our industries as they are, neither 
workers nor employers have any cause to be satisfied. 
The coal industry is not the only one that is obviously 
mismanaged from a national point of view. And above all 
the lesson must be driven home that high production is 
impossible without high wages, and that, if mass-production 
is one side of the medal, mass-consumption is certainly 
the other. 


THE ANTI-REFORMATION 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT.] 
Rome, October 1st. 


HE dastardly attempt against the life of Signor 
Mussolini, deplorable as it was in every respect, 


has, unfortunately, had the consequences which 
it was easy to foresee. The Fascist Government has 
taken advantage of it in order to give a new turn to the 
screw. The crime had all the characteristics of the typical 
anarchist or individualist attempt, yet the police have 
described it as the result of a widespread plot of the 
opposition parties—those very opposition parties which 
Fascismo is never tired of repeating it has entirely crushed 
and annihilated. Hundreds of arrests were made, hundreds 
of houses were raided, hundreds of persons were ill-treated, 
and those exiles who were out of reach of Fascist reprisals 
have, in accordance with the new law, been deprived of 
their Italian citizenship. And, we are told, this was 
only a small foretaste of what would have happened if 
the Duce, instead of having fortunately escaped, had been 
the victim of the attempt. It seems that Fascism has 
decided to follow the example of those savage tribes of 
Africa which when the chief dies, in order to honour his 
memory, take the life of a certain number of tribesmen. 
Nor, perhaps, will it wait for the worst in order to entet 
upon such a holocaust. Signor Augusto Turati, general 
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secretary of the Fascist Party, speaking in a provincial 

town of the north several days after the crime—when, 

umably, nerves should have been calmer—did not 
hesitate to declare that the time had come “ to look into 
the eyes and into the brains (sic) of the opponents of 

Fascism one by one,” and to get rid of them “ by the 
quickest means.” So far there is no exact information 
as to what these “means” will be, whether they will 
take the form of the scaffold, the guillotine, or the firing- 
party ; but it is known that the Minister of Justice, Signor 
Rocco, has prepared a bill which introduces capital punish- 
ment not only for assassination, or would-be assassination 
of the Duce, but also for all those who indulge in any 
form of activity against the régime. A special session of 
Parliament will be called in the month of October in order 
to approve the Bill; and it is curious that it will in due 
course be sanctioned by King Victor Emanuel III. who, 
neither after the assassination of his father King Humbert, 
nor after the attempt against his own life, thought of 
having recourse to repressive measures, knowing well 
that at all periods and in all countries they always prove 
insufficient, inasmuch as they do not go to the root of 
the evil. 

Capital punishment never had many supporters in 
Italy. Cesare Beccaria, one of the Italian encyclopedists 
of the eighteenth century, published in 1764 a booklet 
entitled On Crime and Punishment, wherein he demon- 
strated the uselessness of capital punishment as a means 
of defence for society; and his little book, translated 
into all languages, had a great influence in the pre-revolution 
Europe. In 1786 one of the Italian States, the Grand 
Duchy of Tuscany, was the first to abolish capital punish- 
ment. No execution has ever taken place in United Italy 
where capital punishment was formally abolished in 1889. 
Now it is to be introduced merely for political reasons 
as another of those instruments of intimidation and terrorism 
which Fascism—knowing that it cannot rely on the spon- 
taneous consent of the majority of the Italian people— 
must practice in order to maintain its grip on the country. 

But—apart from the police persecutions, the Black 
Shirt violences, the sanctions against the exiles, the intro- 
duction of capital punishment, and other reactionary 
measures adopted—the most remarkable thing in connection 
with the attempt of Lucetti was seen in the foreign policy 
of Fascism. The imprudent words of the Duce, and the 
vulgar and hysterical attacks of his press, have sent another 
wave of Francophobia sweeping over the country. To 
the old envy and jealousy which Italy always felt towards 
France a new motive of exasperation was added. When 
reading the Fascist press in the days following the attempt, 
one received the impression that France was the natural 
and eternal enemy of Italy, and that the two countries 
would never be able to come to an understanding. But 
all at once this press campaign suddenly ceased: and it 
ceased not upon an order of the Government, but as an 
effect of the Briand-Stresemann meeting at Thoiry. That 
which for the rest of Europe was a comforting hope of 
peace and security was for Fascism a discomfiting and 
embittering blow. 

It is doubtless difficult, for those who do not live in 
Italy, to understand the disappointment and dismay 
that the prospect of a Franco-German rapprochement 
has created in the Fascist ranks. Yet the thing is not 
mexplicable, for what would be the consequences of this 
Tapprochement were it to take place? It would ensure 
for a long period the peace of Europe and it would favour 
the work of the League of Nations. Now these are just 
the possibilities which Fascism has every reason to fear, 
because on one hand peace would prevent its wish to 
fish in troubled waters and to upset the present situation 





so as to secure territorial advantages for Italy; while 
on the other hand it would mean the probability of a 
return to a liberal and democratic atmosphere throughout 
the world. In other words, the frantic nationalism and 
the reactionary cynicism of Fascism would suffer from 
that détente of which the meeting of Thoiry may perhaps 
have marked the beginning. In these conditions a thing 
has happened that few, who do not know Fascism, would 
ever have imagined. The Fascist press, after having 
atrociously abused France for the attempt of the anarchist 
Lucetti, has now taken up the task of convincing her that 
she is wrong in preferring Germany to Italy and that 
the only alliance truly advantageous to France would 
be a Latin alliance with Italy and Spain. Outside this 
alliance there could be no hope of salvation for the neigh- 
bouring Republic ! 

The most authoritative exponent of this new campaign 
is Signor Francesco Coppola, a Nationalist writer, well 
known also abroad, who, just because he is an enemy 
and a defamer of the League of Nations, was chosen by 
Mussolini to represent Italy at the Assembly at Geneva. 
Signor Coppola, writing in the Tribuna, says that we are 
at a turning point in the history of the world. A serious 
danger hangs over the Latin and Catholic civilisation, 
threatened as it is by the overbearing influence of the 
Protestant and Anglo-Saxon spirit. “‘ Do not the French 
see,” writes Signor Coppola, 

“that since the Great War, fought and won above all with Latin 

blood but with a Protestant ideology, the greatest moral, spiritual 

and political fruits—riches, power, imperial predominance and 
also ideologic dictatorship—have been accumulated, and are ever 
increasingly being accumulated, almost exclusively by the Anglo- 

Saxon nations? . . . All the gold of the world is flowing into the 

coffers of the Anglo-Saxons, who are the universal bankers and 

creditors... . . The territorial empire of the world is already, to the 
extent of three-fourths, in their hands, and all the seas, including 
our own, are in their power. . . . Their ideology has dominated the 
war, and now dominates the peace, and has in Geneva its cecumenical 
church to which we, too, must bow in order not to remain isolated. 

. «+ The whole policy of helping Germany to recover herself, 

now solemnly crowned at Geneva, was imposed directly from 

London and indirectly from Washington.” 

After these discoveries, Signor Coppola asserts that “ the 
Latin nations, if they do not wish to renounce their own 
genius and the fundamental traditions of their history, 
have no other salvation but in the policy of close solidarity 
among themselves.” France by herself can hope for 
nothing from Geneva, which may either remain “ a church 
and a Protestant tribunal,” or bring to life again the 
European Concert; nothing from Locarno, which is “ either 
the surrender to Germany, or the British dictatorship.” 
Reconciliation between France and Germany is inconceivable 
to Signor Coppola. ‘“* At the end of the road which France 
is now following there will be only either the new German 
war or servitude to the British.” 

At this point the writer shows to his French friends 
what would be the other side of the picture. France 
should draw near to “a great Latin Catholic and Mediter- 
ranean nation; indeed to the Latin, Catholic, and Mediter- 
ranean nation par eacellence, a nation which has heroically 
thrown off the germs and poisons of the Protestant spirit 
and has risen in her renewed youth to assert not only 
her own right but also the Roman idea of order and 
authority, etc., etc.” In conclusion, Signor Coppola, 
who does not seem very sanguine as to the reception his 
appeal will have in Paris, says that, if France will not join 
Italy, Italy alone “ will defend herself and the Latin 
spirit, will save herself and it, if necessary even against 
France.” 

Here, then, we see, as in the book of Signor Suckert, 
Italia Barbara, of which mention was made in these columns 
a month ago, a new affirmation of that antagonism that 
Fascist Italy feels to exist between herself and the Western 
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democratic world and more particularly the Anglo-Saxon 
world. Now the reader who wishes to understand some- 
thing of New Italy must not forget that, whatever import- 
ance may be given to the ideas in themselves of Suckert 
and Coppola, they are ideas widely diffused among the 
young Italian writers of to-day. Fascism has been defined 
by them as the Anti-Reformation. Because Protestantism 
has represented the emancipation of reason from dogma, 
the assertion of the individual against state despotism, 
the conquest of spiritual independence and political liberty, 
it is natural that Fascism, being dogmatic, anti-individualist, 
anti-Liberal, anti-democratic, and idolater of the State, 
proclaims itself the enemy of the Reformation. Jesuitism 
had done that long before. In truth Fascism with its inter- 
pretation of Catholicism as a social and political force 
directed to a goal of domination, with its dogmas on 
obedience—“ blind obedience ’ was the motto of Ignatius 
—on discipline, on the nullification of the individual and 
of all his prerogatives, with its reactionist cynicism, its 
lack of all scruples, and with its ruthless methods, may 
be considered as a reincarnation of the fighting Jesuitism 
of the sixteenth century. This, naturally, will be taken 
as a compliment by Signor Federzoni, Minister of the 
Interior, who has recently given evidence of his sympathy 
with the Jesuits by restoring to them convents, churches 
and schools, as well as all the other property which had 
been confiscated by the lay State. 

But just because of all these qualifications, just because 
of the grotesque ideology which has inspired it, one may 
be sure that the appeal of Signor Coppola will have no 
echo in France. The French people know better. They, 
among the Latins, have had the longest and most instruc- 
tive experience of political affairs. They cannot fail to 
remember, that all this more or less brilliant nonsense 
which the Fascist writers generally believe to be of their 
own coinage is rather antiquated. It seems, indeed, 
given certain circumstances, fated that such ideas should 
obtain currency. During the first years of the Second 
Empire, soon after the coup d’état of December 2nd, there 
was in France the same infatuation for the Latin and 
Catholic idea, opposed to English Protestantism, the same 
scorn for Parliamentarism, Liberalism, and Democracy, 
the same distrust of all moral values, and the same exalta- 
tion of the so-called political realism. But the French 
know, to their own cost, what was the ultimate meaning 
of all this, and it is only to be regretted that the lesson 
of the elder Latin sister has been completely lost upon the 
new Italian politicians. 


THE CANADIAN ELECTION AND 


THE IMPERIAL CONFERENCE 


Orrawa, September 28rd. 


IHE GENERAL ELECTION which was held on 

September 14th resulted in the decisive defeat 

of the Conservative Government of Mr. Arthur 
Meighen, which has now made way for a Ministry formed 
by Mr. Mackenzie King, whose resignation last June, 
after his failure to secure a dissolution from Lord Byng, 
precipitated the recent political upheaval. The Liberals, 
with 118 out of 245 seats, are just short of possessing a 
moiety of the House of Commons, but they can rely upon 
the consistent support of a dozen Progressives who ran 
as Fusionist candidates and received the endorsement 
of local Liberal associations under a pledge of backing a 
Liberal Ministry. So there is a prospect of a reasonably 
stable administration which will be in possession of a 
good working majority in the House of Commons, and 
for a termination of the intrigues and other evils associated 


i 


with the rule of minority governments the country at 
large is devoutly thankful. 

But it would be folly to disguise certain very disturbing 
aspects of the late election. Since the war ended ey 
effort has been made to induce French-Canada to abandon 
the racial solidarity in politics which developed over the 
conscription controversy in 1917, but all in vain, and a 
the late election it was more pronounced than ever. Ther 
are some eighty seats where the French-Canadian vot, 
either constitutes a clear majority or, if massed on the 
same side, is a decisive factor, and in all of these, save, 
solitary one, Liberal candidates were elected. The indis. 
creet action of Lord Byng and his supposed partiality for 
the Conservatives gave an excuse for the Liberal politiciay; 
of Quebec, who were ably seconded by Mr. Henri Bourassa, 
to revive every kind of anti-Imperialist prejudice, and 
another important factor in the process of solidification 
was the question of separate Catholic schools in the province 
of Alberta. This issue has been momentarily put into 
cold storage pending a legal decision of the Supreme Court 
of Canada, but it can hardly fail to re-emerge in acute form 
within the next year. The French-Canadians, or at least 
their religious leaders, desire to rivet a separate Catholic 
school system in perpetuity upon the province of Alberta, 
and the vast majority of the latter’s population object 
to such interference and take the ground that under the 
British North America Act educational arrangements 
are under the sole control of the provinces. During the 
late election Liberal speakers and canvassers told French- 
Canadian voters everywhere that, if the Conservatives 
were returned to power, there would be no separate schools 
in Alberta, and there would shortly be an end of them 
in the other provinces where they existed, with the conse- 
quence that in many constituencies the vote was on purely 
racial lines. In Western Canada also the large element 
of peasants from continental Europe who are settled 
on the prairies, and are in many places very submissive 
to the influence of the Catholic Church, voted solidly for 
the Liberal candidates and enabled them to sweep the 
province of Saskatchewan. 


The result is that the Conservative Party finds itself 
in a position of great difficulty. It is practically without 
any support from the French-Canadian and foreign voters, 
and its high tariff policy prevents it from commanding 
the united strength of the English-speaking vote. But 
it still enjoys the support of a preponderance of the English- 
speaking inhabitants of Canada; in Nova Scotia, in the 
English counties of New Brunswick, in the industrial 
centres and southern areas of Ontario and in British 
Columbia, the Conservatives prevailed by huge majorities, 
and in Alberta, where there is very little French and 
foreign population, the Independent farmer candidates 
made almost a clean sweep outside of the cities. The 
result is an ominous racial cleavage which is bound to 
grow as the years roll on, unless sanity revives in various 
quarters. It has now been clearly demonstrated that 
as long as French-Canada, one of the most fundamentally 
Conservative communities in the universe, votes Liberal 
in a solid bloc, there are not enough Conservatives left 
in the Dominion to form an effective party which would 
have the prospect of a clear majority. So the Conserva- 
tives of English-speaking Canada are faced with the 
alternative of accepting a position of permanent exclusion 
from office or of making a radical readjustment of theit 
party policies. They went into the last election with 
tariff and railway policies which were quite unpalatable 
to Western Canada, because they were confident that 
they were going to make heavy inroads on the great Liberal 
stronghold of Quebec. But having now discovered thst 
French-Canada is immune to their blandishments 
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realises the political advantages of racial solidarity, some 

new strategy will have to be adopted. 

The opportunity may come to them in the field of 
Canada’s constitutional relations and the problems con- 
cerning her unsatisfactory political position which cannot 
any longer be evaded, and may indeed be brought into 
high relief by the proceedings of the approaching Imperial 
Conference. At the time of writing it is uncertain whether 
the Premier will attend the Conference in person, and he 
may advance the excuse for absence that special conditions 
in Canada demand his undivided attention for several 
months to come. Last June Parliament was summarily 
dissolved with supply only voted up to June 80th, and 
a great deal of legislation unfinished. The Meighen 
administration has been carrying on the financial business 
of the country by the device of Governor-General’s warrants, 
and Mr. King has been vigorously denouncing the practice. 
Under the circumstances he is bound, after completing his 
Cabinet and conducting the necessary by-elections, to 
call Parliament at the earliest possible date and finish 
the voting of supply for the current fiscal year, and this 
work will occupy his energies for at least two months. 
Since it is now virtually impossible, with the Premiers 
of the other Dominions on the high seas, to postpone the 
Conference, he is said to contemplate sending some col- 
leagues to represent Canada, and he may also be glad of 
a pretext to postpone a declaration of his position upon 
certain issues which will undoubtedly arise at the Conference. 

General Hertzog, the Premier of South Africa, has 
definitely announced his intention of raising at the Con- 
ference the question of the equivocal international status 
of the Dominions, and, while he denies that he intends 
to demand a written constitution for the Commonwealth, 
he has made it quite plain that he will insist upon the 
formal recognition of the full constitutional equality of 
the Dominions with Great Britain and the regularisation 
of their international status as independent political units 
in the eyes of the world. With his projects the Government 
of the Irish Free State is apparently in complete sympathy. 
Mr. Desmond Fitzgerald, Minister of External Affairs, 
declared at the last session of the Dail that part of the 
work of the Imperial Conference this year would be an 
attempt to define the relations of the members of the 
British Commonwealth of Nations and to determine what 
exactly was the state of those political societies known 
as Dominions. “The advent of Ireland,” he added, 
“from the fact that the Irish nation was known historically 
and culturally, made known to people abroad, even to a 
greater extent than the signatures to the Treaty of 
Versailles, that these nations, known as Dominions, were 
full sovereign States, exercising the full rights of sovereign 
States in the world. Our general policy in foreign affairs 
is that Ireland, which has now become an international 
person, should be a respected international person.” 

Mr. Fitzgerald also expressed the view that public 
opinion in the Dominions was moving towards the position 
that the Dominions would not be either technically or 
legally at war by mere virtue of the fact that Britain was 
at war, but he admitted that in the actual advent of 
hostilities it might not be possible to maintain such a 
Position as a reality. He has also intimated his intention 
of raising the question of the powers and functions of 
Governor-Generals of the self-governing Dominions and 
the method of their appointment, and recent events have 
mvested this particular problem with a special interest 
for Canadian statesmen. The Irish Free State also appa- 


rently wishes to end the system of appeals from its courts 
to the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council. 

Now these are issues which have been for some years 
past the subject of intermittent discussion in Canada. 


The Manitoba Free Press, whose able editor, Mr. John W. 
Dafoe, is behind the scenes one of the most powerful 
political figures in Canada, and by the skilfulness of his 
newspaper campaign was largely responsible for the Con- 
servative rout in the West, has been for years insisting 
that the regularisation of the status of the Dominions 
was a problem of paramount importance which could not 
be permanently shelved. The argument of the Free 
Press is that while the Dominions are de facto independent 
States, managing all their own affairs and making their 
own treaties, de jure they are still subordinate political 
communities bound and fettered by a sixty-year-old 
statute of the British Parliament known as the British 
North America Act, which is still the charter of Canada’s 
constitution, but is out of date in many respects and 
incapable of amendment by the Canadian Parliament. 
At the opening of the late campaign the Free Press pro- 
pounded a new Western programme as the basis for a 
Liberal-Progressive alliance and in it made the foremost 
item “‘ the immediate and formal regularisation of Canada’s 
political status.” It urged that this end should be attained 
by the new Parliament making formal declarations of 
constitutional right embodied in Parliamentary resolutions 
which should be couched in some such terms as these : 

1. That the Dominion of Canada should of right be and is of 
equal status with Great Britain in the management of its own 
affairs, and that the Parliament of Canada and the Legislatures 
of the Provinces should, under the British Crown, possess the 
same rights in regard to the management of the affairs of Canada, 
domestic and foreign, as the Parliament of Britain possesses in 
regard to the affairs of Britain. 

2. That the action of the Governor-General of Canada in denying 
to the Prime Minister of Canada the same rights as His Majesty 
the King accords to the Prime Minister of Great Britain is a violation 
of the constitutional rights of Canada, and an attempt to relegate 
Canada to the status of a colony. 

8. That the decision of the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council by which the said Court declared it had authority to 
recognise appeals in criminal cases, in direct defiance of an Act 
of the Parliament of Canada, is an infringement of the constitu- 
tional rights of Canada. 

It further proposed that as soon as the Canadian Parliament 
had seen fit to pass these resolutions, there should be 
drafted amendments to the British North America Act 
framed in conformity with their terms and that the British 
Parliament should be requested to pass them. But it 
is plain that, if Canada is to arrive at a position of full 
constitutional equality with Great Britain, the present 
legal supremacy of the Imperial Parliament must come 
to an end, and the next step would be for Canada to re-enact 
in her own Parliament a modified and amended form of 
the constitution which is embalmed in the British North 
America Act. It could only be accomplished by a special 
constitutional conference; Sir Clifford Sifton, still an 
influential Liberal politician, has long been advocating 
this course, and as he is the chief owner of the Free Press 
it has taken the same line. 


Therefore the Nationalist school of thought which Sir 
Clifford and Mr. Dafoe represent has been urgent that 
Mr. King should attend the Imperial Conference in person, 
back up General Hertzog in his proposals, and make a 
beginning with the necessary constitutional surgery. 
But on the other hand, Mr. Mackenzie King is well aware 
of the existence of certain formidable obstacles to any 
such adventure, and they may account for his hesitation 
about crossing the ocean. The French-Canadian element 
still dominates the councils of the official Liberal Party, 
and there is nothing about which they are so apprehensive 
as drastic constitutional surgery upon the British North 
America Act. They know that they could never find a 
more trusty watchdog of their racial rights and privileges 
than the British Parliament, and they are very loth to 
entrust them to the mercy of a purely Canadian Parliament 
B 
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which still contains a Protestant and English-speaking 
majority and must do so for many years to come. They 
are willing enough to be violent Nationalists in the field 
of international affairs and fulminate about the menace 
of British Imperialism, but in the sphere of domestic 
policies they prefer to be complacent colonials. 

If, therefore, Mr. Mackenzie King goes to the Imperial 
Conference and finds himself confronted with the necessity 
of declaring himself upon plans for the regularisation of 
the status of the Dominions, he will find himself being 
pulled one way by the English-speaking Nationalists and 
another by his French-Canadian followers, whose policy 
will be “‘ quieta non movere.” If he is absent from the 
Conference, he will hope to be able to temporise upon 
this perilous issue and play for time, but the time which 
he desires might not be allowed him, for the Conservative 
Party is now in a desperate mood, The impacts of 
Imperial relations upon Canadian politics are largely 
responsible for its present plight, for the whole equilibrium 
of politics has been upset to its disadvantage by French- 
Canada’s ingrained fear that a Conservative Government 
meant the sacrifice of the interests, not merely of Quebec, 
but of the whole of Canada, to the ends of British Imperial- 
ism. Imperial relations are in a state of chaos, and, until 
the confusions now existing have cleared up, they will 
remain a factor of unrest and disturbance from which the 
Liberal Party alone can profit. In the 1925 election it 
was the Turco-British quarrel over Mosul, in the 1926 
contest it was Lord Byng’s action which provided Liberals 
with arguments that, if Canada was not to become the 
unhappy victim of Downing Street’s machinations, the 
Conservatives must be kept out of office; and, when 
another election comes round, some other episode will 
probably arise to provide similar ammunition. In short, 
it has now become an interest of the Canadian Conservative 
Party to effect a clearance of the constitutional debris 
which clogs and confuses the internal relations of the 
British Commonwealth, and, until it is accomplished, they 
have not the slightest hope of gaining a clear majority. 

Here is the core of the present political situation, but 
it may take some years before the obscurantist Die-hards 
who abound in the councils of Conservatism can be made 
to see it. J. A. 8. 


THE SAINT OF THE ANIMALS 


E are told in the first chapter of Genesis that, 
after God had created the animals, He saw that 
it was good. We are even told that, when He 

had created man, He saw that it was good. Ever since 
then the best of the saints and all but the worst of the 
poets have one after another endorsed this first verdict 
on the creation. They are the praisers of life, and we find 
an early Hebrew poet calling on the very fowl of the air 
and the fish of the sea to unite with the families of mankind 
in praising the excellence of the created world. 

There are those who speak of St, Francis, whose memory 
is just now being celebrated here and elsewhere, as though 
he had introduced a new spirit into Europe in his happy 
praise of nature and of living things. Like all great 
poets, however, St. Francis had had predecessors. 
Centuries before him, St. Ciaran of Clonmacnoise was 
famous for a charity that extended, not only to human 
beings, but to all the “ creatures without reason.” Saints 
in the early centuries were again and again associated 
with animals that they loved, as children love the animals 
of the house or farm. St. Molua had a tame partridge, 
and was lamented on his death by a little bird as one 
who had “never worked the woe of living thing.” We 


hear of saints with tame stags, tame cranes and tame 
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foxes, and of saints who could bring the swans from the 
lake in answer to their call. There was even, it is saj 

a saint who had a pet fly, which was killed by a wren, 
The saint thereupon cursed the wren, and, according to 
the legend, that is why the wren has been persecuted 
ever since. St. Francis would hardly have cursed the 
wren even for that. He did not curse the wolf of Gobbio, 
though the wolf had devoured men and women, but he 
reasoned with him as you might with a peccant schoolboy, 
“Brother wolf,” he said, ““I wish between thyself and 
these to make peace, so that they shall no longer be hurt 
by thee, and that they shall forgive thee every past offence, 
and neither men nor dogs shall pursue thee any more.” 

This extreme tenderness for animals has a curious charm 
for most of us. We are attracted even to a scoundrel 
if he enjoys the company of animals more innocent than 
himself. Count Fosco’s villainy never seems half so black 
while he is playing with his love-birds. It is true that 
the love of human beings for the animals is occasionally 
a little paradoxical in its expression. It is possible to 
have a genuine love of birds and yet to love to shoot 
them. This is, I suppose, at least as logical as the conduct 
of the woman who apprenticed her young son to a butcher 
because, she explained, he was so fond of animals. It 
is as logical, perhaps, as the conduct of people who are 
so devoted to birds that they imprison them for life in 
small and spaceless cages. Cowper, gentlest of men, 
kept a goldfinch in a cage, and other men all but as gentle 
have followed his example. Obviously, one age differs 
from another in its feeling about such matters, and we 
cannot condemn as less sensitively humane than ourselves 
men who through all their lives showed so exquisite a 
charity as Cowper. At the same time, modern feeling 
is—rightly, I think—becoming more and more unable 
to take pleasure in the sight of a wild bird in a cage. The 
caged goldfinch with all its bright colours fading into 
dullness, the lark vainly trying to soar as it sings behind 
the wires, are no longer a spectacle that gives universal 
delight or inspires poets to write good verses. 

We get little pleasure even from the sight of caged 
birds of prey. We may have no great affection for eagles, 
but I doubt if there is a less inspiring sight in the world 
than the two great bedraggled birds that every day beat 
their wings against the bars on the Roman Capitol, symbols 
of invincible grandeur. We feel that a sculptor could 
give us a bird that would be a far more effective 
symbol than that. Not that the dislike of the caging 
of birds is a modern piece of sentimentalism. St. Francis 
felt it and even wished to see laws made against the caging 
of larks. “If ever I shall speak to the Emperor,” he 
said, “‘I will ask him entreatingly and persuasively that 
he will for the love of God and of myself make a special 
law that no man shall eatch or kill Sister Larks or do 
any harm to them.” Clearly St. Francis was before his 
time in advocating a Wild Birds Protection Act. 

Happily, even without legislation, the general attitude 
of men and women to the creatures—‘ the creatures. 
without reason,” as they were once called—is changing. 
A bird in the bush is for an ever increasing number of 
human beings worth two in the cage. We can nowadays 
admire a bird without wishing either to catch it or to 
kill it and put its stuffed image in a glass case. And it 
is the same with all the living creatures of the countryside. 
We are even coming to prefer the sight of a butterfly 
flying along the hedgerows to the sight of a dead butterfly 
on a pin. It is of some importance that we should do 
so, since if, with an increasing population, we eontinued 
to despoil the fields and the hedges of the most beautiful 
living things that inhabit them, we should soon find our- 
selves in a world impoverished of song and colour. It 
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is a perfectly natural thing for a child—or even for an 
ederly entomologist—to chase a butterfly, but it is equally 
natural to come to enjoy still more the spectacle of the 
butterflies in the beauty of their dance through the air. 
It is not mere sentimentalism that leads people nowadays 
to protest against the slow or swift extermination of living 
species by enthusiastic collectors. These things are among 
the luxuries of the earth, and even self-interest makes us 
wish to preserve them. The fuller the cages and the 
collectors’ cases are, the emptier will be the great menagerie 
of the world for the rest of us. 

Whether we shall ever cease to kill the living creatures 
for food or not I do not know. I do not even know that 
we ought to. I am myself carnivorous and a beast of 
prey. It cannot be denied, however, that we at present 
inflict a great deal of unnecessary pain on the creatures 
we kill. We still permit rabbits to be caught with wire 
snares that slowly strangle them. Most people have 
never seen a rabbit panting the last of its life out in an 
inefficient snare. If they had, they would insist, as many 
good sportsmen demand, that such barbarous engines 
of torture should be forbidden. Again, one has only to 
see the way in which poultry are packed in coops for the 
market in order to realise how our dinner-tables are 
provided by methods that involve a great deal of unneces- 
sary cruelty to animals. And descriptions of the slaughter- 
houses are so horrifying that we can hardly listen to them. 
I am sure that deliberate cruelty has greatly diminished 
in recent years, and that this is a better world than it 
used to be for most of the animals to live in. But we 
still inflict by proxy an immeasurable amount of unneces- 
sary pain on our fellow-animals. 

It is said that St. Francis’s own country has failed as 
much as any other to live up to his charitable example 
in the treatment of living creatures, and many visitors 
to Italy are shocked by the spectacle of song-birds being 
plucked at the doors of the poor. It is illogical, I confess, 
for one carnivorous person to quarrel with what another 
carnivorous person eats. But I confess it seems extra- 
ordinarily out of harmony with the place to find a man 
with a gun walking along the walls of Assisi itself and 
bringing down the small golden birds from the olive trees. 
The Italian, however, would naturally not be greatly 
impressed by protests against the shooting of song-birds 
that came from the inhabitants of a country in which 
larks are still served up in pies in the restaurants. In 
the same way, the French reply to any protest against 
pigeon-shooting with a reference to coursing. It is true 
that pigeon-shooting is no longer an English sport, and 
that there are few more disgusting public spectacles than 
the mass slaughter of these tame birds as they are loosed 
into the air from dark traps, sometimes so dazed that 
wooden balls have to be bowled at them in order to scare 
them into rising and being shot. Still there are other 
charities to the animals that are still neglected even in 
the humanest of countries. 

It is a part of the charm of St. Francis that he made 
people more humane, not by dwelling on their cruelties, 
but by living himself a life of perfect charity. He has 
an infectious graciousness like a true Angelico picture. 
He sees all the spectacle of life through the eyes of a child, 
and we feel that there are angels as well as animals in 
his Noah’s Ark. No other saint seems to have looked 
at the world with the same exquisite innocence of vision. 
He combined, as no other man has done, the spirit of 
the austerest self-sacrifice with the pleasures of a child’s 
garden. He is a figure not only of heroic suffering, but 
of an almost nursery-time happiness. That is why Assisi 
to-day, sombrely set on the rocks like a heap of dead 
men's skulls, is still even for many men who would quarrel 








with the saint’s theology, a place haunted by delight. 
Here, hundreds of years ago, lived the sunniest good 
man in history, a man with the seldom-discovered secret 
of happiness, who felt, we are told, a warm affection even 
towards little worms, and whose affection for all living 
things still makes not only his own countryside but the 
world at large seem sweeter. As we read his legend, we 
seem to be transported among the sweet-smelling herbs 
and the bright flowers that he told one of the brothers 
to plant in his garden “ so that,” as he said, “ they might 
in their due time invite men who looked upon those herbs 
and thosé flowers to the praise of the Lord.” The gift 
for praising life is a rare one. It is, however, possessed 


by good poets and by really good saints. wT. Be 


Correspondence 


ITALIANISATION OF THE SOUTH TYROL 
To the Editor of Tue New STaTesMan. 


Simr,—It is right that the position of things in South Tyrol 
should continually be brought before the British public by 
letters such as that of “ Antenor,” which appeared in your 
issue of September 25th. Having recently returned from 
Tyrol I can testify to the growing indignation with which the 
Tyrolese north of the Brenner—and for that matter Germans 
still further afield—learn of the succession of decrees promul- 
gated by Mussolini’s Government, all with one object, the 
forcible Italianisation of South Tyrol. The latest decree, 
referred to by “* Antenor ” under which in one province German 
families are compelled, after a certain date, to accept Italian 
names is perhaps the most ridiculous of all. But there are 
other and more subtle ways of oppression. German families 
are finding it almost impossible to secure advances from the 
banks—in the old days they could fall back on Innsbruck— 
with the result that many of them have been compelled to 
relinquish their holdings, and these have been taken over by 
Italians imported in some cases from Southern Italy and even 
Sicily. Again, when a living falls vacant, means are generally 
found to appoint a monoglot Italian priest to minister to a 
German population which understands little or no Italian. 
The fact would seem to be that there exists a far closer co- 
operation between Mussolini and the Vatican than has yet 
been realised by the outside world. The German Bishop of 
Botzen, who loyally remains in his post, has been insulted on 
numerous occasions by the authorities ; nor is there any record 
of protest made by the Vatican. 

Italy, of all countries, should have been the last to embark 
on a policy of this kind. We read again and again in Pellico’s 
writings of la nostra infelice nazione, referring to the days when 
Austrian rule was to be found in Milan, and we remember the 
pathetic inscription proposed for the tomb of Oroboni in Spiel- 
berg, recording how he had been found guilty “* da commissione 
di Stato, secreta, fuor di legge, Austriaca in suolo italiano’’ 
(“an Austrian State Commission on Italian soil”); now it 
is a case of “ italiana in suolo austriaco.” 

The excuse usually given for all this is that the Italians are 
only “ getting their own back,” but, as your correspondent 
states, Austria was always more liberal, and it is generally 
conceded that there was no record within living memory of 
any such cruelty in Trent on the part of Austria. 

Furthermore, the Allies put in the forefront of their programme 
“the right of self-determination,” and the incorporation of 
S. Tyrol into Italy is one of the least excusable of the provisions 
of the Peace Treaties, as the new boundary could easily have 
been drawn at the right place, viz., Salurn. No wonder that 
the Tyrolese on both sides of the Brenner are asking anxiously 
** what did the Allies mean when they spoke of Selbs!aéndigkeit’’’ 
and ** What is the League of Nations for if it is not to investigate 
the present state of things in South Tyrol ? ’’—Yours, etc., 

The University College of Wales, E. D. T. JENKINS. 

Aberystwyth. 

September 29th. 


SWISS NURSING HOMES 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 
Str,—The letter published under this heading in your issue 
of October 2nd is so misleading in its inference, and so contrary 
to my own experience, that I trust you will permit me space 


to reply. - 
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Last August my wife was brought down from a Swiss mountain 
resort owing to an attack of appendicitis, and was operated 
upon at a clinic. I desire to state that our experience was 
almost identical with that described by “ Lens ”’ in your previous 
issue. 

I cannot personally speak too highly of Swiss nurses, who 
besides being generally well-trained, maintain to my observation 
the spirit of nursing at an unusually high level. I can record 
an equally happy experience of two different Swiss maternity 
nurses in England, and some years ago my wife was also confined 
at a Swiss maternity clinic, where the organisation, nursing 
and efficiency were in every way admirable. 

Your correspondent’s reference to one of Dr. Rollier’s clinics 
has too personal a flavour to carry conviction. Theexcellence 
of the treatment and results obtained at Leysin are too well- 
known to require any defence against such statements. Though 
never a patient there I have visited several of the clinics. One 
of the outstanding features about the tubercular patients one 
sees at Leysin is the extraordinarily healthy and well-fed appear- 
ance so many of them have, and though it is many years ago 
now I still recall the spotless refectory and excellently appetising 
meal which I shared with several recovering patients and their 
friends, and this after a visit of inspection to the kitchen. 
I may add that I called unannounced at these clinics, just 
presenting my card as a medical visitor. 

The Swiss femme de chambre is still often an amazingly 
efficient person who makes an art of service which appears 
neither to bore her nor to be beneath her. This quality she 
shares with the Swiss nurses it has been my privilege to come 
across. Is not the absence of this quality one of the vulnerable 
spots in many modern English nurses ? I doubt if the deficiency, 
where it exists, is due so much to the training as to the same 
cause which has made it a commonplace amongst so many 
of those English women who still pretend to earn their living 
in domestic service.—Yours, etc., Doctor. 

October 4th. 


To the Editor of TuzE New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—As a British resident of Switzerland for over five years, 
and as a very recent patient (after a severe operation and 
complications) in a nursing home here for a most exacting 
month, I much regret the most unfair attack upon Swiss nurses 
in tolo made by your disgruntled correspondent “ Patient ” 
in your issue of October 2nd. Let us hope that “ Patient’s ”’ 
vulgar sneer about Swiss nurses being mere “* femmes de chambre ”’ 
was due to a bad liver ; because—by a very apposite coincidence 
—I have an intimate friend whose son was recently under 
treatment by Dr. Rollier for several months (completely cured), 
and the nursing was very efficient, kind and thoroughly satis- 
factory. 

In my own case (and I have had more experience than I 
wished in British hospitals before, and especially during, the 
war), I was nursed in this Swiss nursing home by nurses who 
were keen, thoroughly efficient, and especially thoughtful 
of unspoken wishes and attentions in every way, and who 
compared quite favourably with our own splendid, “ sisters.” 

Let us, who are, after all, guests in this delightful country, 
be fair; are all British nursing homes models of perfection ? 
And the prices here, in such cases, are almost fantastically 
low in comparison with those in the British Isles.—Yours, etc., 

Geneva. E. B. T. 

October 4th. 


THE BACKHOUSE STRING QUARTET 


To the Editor of Tut New STATESMAN. 


Srr,—Readers of THz New StaTesMAN who happened to be 
lovers of String Quartets were grateful to you last year for 
letting them know through your columns of the Backhouse 
String Quartet. 

This Quartet is repeating its venture this autumn in the 
interests of music, and will give a series of Informal Concerts 
at Messrs. Peter Jones, Ltd., Sloane Square, S.W.1, every 
Thursday at 8.30 p.m., beginning on October 7th, but omitting 
Armistice Day. To enable the concerts to be continued on a 
paying basis, the audience is asked to contribute 1s. each ; 
smoking being permitted.—Yours, etc., 

1, Branch Hill Side, N.W. 

September 24th. 


IsaBEL Savory. 
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Miscellany 
THE REEK 


N the amalgamation of great railway systems some 
I years ago the Great Western Railway alone kept 
its identity. It is still the Great Western; jo 
muddling outsiders have come in to introduce damnable 
improvements, economies, and modernisations; and the 
changes in the rest of the railway world have only empha. 
sised its strongly marked individuality. It is consciously 
more the Great Western than ever. Like the Pennsylvania 
of the United States, it is convinced that it cannot be 
equalled—much less surpassed. 
The toilette of the “road” is made daily, with the 
elaborate care and finesse accorded to that of a mature 
woman bent on conserving her beauty. Its innumerable 
stations are as spick-and-span as model farms managed by 
a gentleman-farmer, whose aim is less to earn profits thay 
to furnish an exemplar to the countryside. The “ running” 
of its trains is the smoothest in the island. They do not 
run; they glide at sixty miles an hour for immense dis. 
tances. And for immense distances there is scarcely 4 
gradient, and not a hill—not even a slope—to be seen 
on the landscape. The monotony is magnificent, 
soothing. 

Its officials also are unique. They have pride and con- 
fidence, together with all the dignified, leisurely courtesy 
of the south. They do not have to hurry in order to achieve 
punctuality. The guard of a Great Western long-distance 
express is more like the captain of an Atlantic liner than 
the skipper of the Majestic himself. 

And these qualities of the Great Western system seem to 
have communicated themselves to the cities, towns, and 
villages which it serves. All that so rapidly passes before 
the gaze is neat, tidy, orderly, respectable, dignified— 
canals, rivers, ponds, bridges, fields, hedges, racecourses, 
houses, churches, public buildings, even factories. All are 
spick-and-span like the railway, all tended, watched over, 
painted, repaired, darned, touched up. It is as if the whole 
of the populace was house-proud, in emulation of the pride 
of the railway. 

And there is the feeling of absolute security in a decent 
tradition which never began and will never end. Nothing, 
it seems, could ever destroy the firm structure of society 
here; hardly anything could conceivably challenge it. 
See the trout farm which flits by. The trout farm is 
apparently unique, with quite unfamiliar shapes and 
gadgets, and a modest signboard indicating that it is pre 
pared to stock rivers with trout. Fish are deliberately, 
purposively reared so that they may be cast into rives 
and adult men may spend much time and much money 
(using other gadgets upon which other men have spett 
much time and much money) in the attempt, often futil, 
to lure them out again by mean dodges and false pretences 
and laboriously acquired technique. If you want trout, 
why not be content to take them direct from the breeding 
farm and cook and eat them? But no! Nobody wauls 
trout. Everybody simply wants to catch trout, by guile. 
It is all extremely odd; and the phenomenon of the trou! 
farm could exist only in a social organism which W% 
utterly sure of itself. 

In the compartment with me were two middle-aged a0 
reddish and stoutish gentlemen. The complexions of both 
of them had been worn and damaged, as the complexions of 
such gentlemen usually are, by excessive addiction to the 
open air. But for their easy, condescending demeano 
towards the captain of the liner, who came to inquire after 
our well-being, and for their clothes, they might have bee 
mistaken for retired ’bus-drivers. Beneath the feet of ™ 
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of them lay a gun-case; beneath the feet of the other a 
couple of suit-cases of imperishable leather. A bag of golf- 
cubs was deposited on the rack. These individuals were 
not acquaintances, and they said no word either to each 
other or to me. We spent nearly four hours together in 
close proximity in the train, and an exact verbatim report 
of the entire conversation between them is as follows : 

“A change from yesterday!” (The weather was much 
colder than on the previous day.) 

“Yes, it is.” 

The man who said “* Yes ” smiled hopefully as he spoke, 
and I expected a conversation to develop out of the gambit, 
but no conversation did develop. The brain effort towards 
communion was evidently too much for them. One read a 
conservative newspaper without pictures, and the other read 
an illustrated conservative newspaper. One put aside his 
newspaper, smoked, looked out of the window, and then 
tuned to a smart society illustrated weekly. The other put 
aside his paper, smoked, looked out of the window, and then 
tuned to a popular illustrated magazine of adventure 
stories. Neither had a book of any sort. Having exhausted 
their literature, they just lolled paunchily about staring at 
nothing in particular. At last, as it were in desperation, 
they picked up their newspapers and went through them 
afresh, to make sure that they had missed nothing that 
might divert them. Time had to be killed, and they were 
grimly killing it, minute by minute. 

They had no intellectual resources, and apparently no 
apprehension whatever of the value of time or of the 
irmecoverableness of lost hours or of the imminence of the 
grave or of any such matter. They felt secure as important 
units in the great established social system—the system 
exemplified by the swift, smooth-gliding train, the trim 
villages, towns, cities, and landscapes, the trout farm, 
and the bland, respectful demeanour of the captain of the 
liner. They were existing, without cerebration, until they 
once more found themselves in the healthful open air, gun 
or golf-club in hand. If they cerebrated at all, which is 
doubtful, their thoughts were the long, long thoughts of 
prosperous middle-age to the effect that the established 
system was after all invulnerable and would at any rate see 
them safely out. 

At intervals the compartment was filled with a dreadful 
reek, which they manfully tolerated because they believed 
profoundly in the virtue of fresh air, even though the fresh 
air was poisoned. The reek came from the engine, which 
was producing inferior foreign smoke from inferior foreign 
coal bought by the railway company at vast expense in the 
absence of superior British coal. The newspapers, the 
smart society weekly, the adventurous magazine, and their 
reddish complexions were grimed over with the brown soot 
of successful foreign competition. Those British miners 
were still obstinately attacking the great established 
system. But the two middle-aged outdoor gentlemen were 
not cerebrating. Their intelligences were in a coma while 
by sheer mechanical endurance they went on killing 
minutes until exactly two hundred and twenty-five minutes 

had been killed. Then the train stopped, and they sighed 
and got out. ARNOLD BENNETT. 


Drama 
ROSMERSHOLM 


SMERSHOLM is a magnificent play. The faults 

I shall point out in Mr. Ayliff’s production at the 
Kingsway Theatre may diminish its immediate 
mpact on the imagination, but they do not destroy its 
absorbing interest. Do not miss Rosmersholm. It will 
femind you how high dramatic art can rise, and how 
deeply intellectual courage can probe human nature. We 





attend many plays, we read many books of varying merit, 
yet all of them insignificant; we are apt to lose our 
sense of real achievement. Some people hope by directing 
destructive sniffs at the small meritorious successes of 
little men to preserve that sense—usually in vain. The 
important thing is to respond to greatness when we meet 
it, unfortunately to deplore incessantly its absence increases 
little that response. 


Like nearly all fine plays, Rosmersholm has a vital moral 
interest. Ibsen’s genius is inseparable from his conscience ; 
he is, indeed, the dramatist of the Protestant Conscience 
(“Save his own soul he hath no star”) at its highest 
pitch of searching intensity. For this reason his work 
is repellent to those who rest upon authority and to those 
who are bored with, or made uneasy by, moral questionings. 
To both these types his works must seem pernicious and 
even unintelligent. In so far as such people cannot escape 
being impressed by his prodigious power, they will attribute 
it to his amazing “dramatic craftsmanship”: a most 
incomplete analysis, a shocking-bad analysis, a shirking, 
loose analysis. I am sorry for those who are finding the 
theory that morals never have anything to do with art, or 
conscience with creation, working quite comfortably as far 
as ordering their literary judgments is concerned, for 
Ibsen is a difficulty, and so is Tolstoy, and so are—well, 
no matter. It is impossible not to admire their works, and 
yet without their passionate preoccupation with moral 
values where would those artists be ? True, it is possible, 
especially in the case of Tolstoy, to point to the inter- 
ruptions of the moral theoriser as blemishes in his work, 
which they often are, but that does not get over the fact 
that his sense of life, which impresses with its beauty 
and startles by its reality, is saturated in conscience. 
In Ibsen’s plays, too, it is the search for the right way of 
living which sharpens to penetration his eye for character 
and dramatic situations. To think that it is possible 
for anyone to bend upon life the desperately intense 
attention which leads to discovery and creation, without 
something within him far more urgent than detached 
curiosity or the desire to write a good play, is to betray a 
colossal ignorance of psychology. It is the tension within 
—‘I must know, know or perish’’—that is the driving 
force behind the creative faculty in such cases. And to 
know what? What is most important to man, how it 
can be obtained and kept. A poodle is the most teachable 
of dogs because it is the most greedy; Ibsen was the 
greatest of modern dramatists because he was the most 
hungry after truth. 


The “ moral” of an Ibsen play is seldom the most 
important thing—indeed, usually it is not there, or dis- 
coverable only by ignoring part of the play. What, however, 
is always significant is the manner in which moral issues 
are juxtaposed and the tension between them. If you 
are rather clever you will probably think you have dis- 
covered “‘ a moral ’”’ in Rosmersholm, if you are clever you 
will probably not. When it was first performed a 
Norwegian youth wrote to Ibsen asking if the call to work 
(for mankind) were not the message of Rosmersholm ? 
The hungry lambs looked up (you can see their faces) ; 
the shepherd, though he seemed so grim, was kind; he 
nodded a “‘ No doubt, no doubt.” “ But,” he added, “ the 
play also deals with the war all serious people must wage 
with themselves to bring their lives into harmony with 
their convictions. Different spiritual functions do not 
develop evenly and abreast of each other in any one person. 
The intellect hurries on from victory to victory ; the moral 
consciousness, what we call conscience, is, on the other 
hand, very conservative. It has its roots deep in tradition 
and the past. Hence the conflict.” Then he adds, and the 
sentence should be printed on the programmes of even the 
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most apparently didactic of his plays: ‘* But the play is, 
of course, before everything a drama of human beings and 
human fate.” 

Rebecca West is an embodiment of the vanguard intellect ; 
** Rosmersholm ” of the moral consciousness, so slow to 
move, so hard to justify, so strangely authoritative. 

And “ Rosmersholm ” broke her. You remember her 
cry before she goes to her death. ‘‘ I am under the spell of 
the Rosmersholm view of life—now. I’ve sinned and must 
expiate it.” And was that the tragedy for Ibsen, that the 
splendid self-confidence of an amoral young woman who 
had hitherto always made for what she wanted and grabbed 
it, and had slowly and slyly lured her benefactress to 
suicide in order to possess her husband, should have been 
sapped ? Only that? To answer yes is to fail to measure 
the diameter of her creator’s mind or the profundity of 
his doubts. Remember, that Rosmer has changed Rebecca 
into a nobler human being. Her frantic passion for him 
had, under his influence, changed into love, bringing with it 
a new sense of values. She asserts this with all the energy 
of a woman ready to die to convince him of it. It was true. 
We have seen altruism and delicacy of feeling begin to have 
a meaning for her. We have seen her change; seen her 
reject her adored one (Act II) because the words in which 
he urges her to take him prove it cannot be a marriage of 
true minds; heard her confess to him, in the presence of 
her bitter enemy, his brother-in-law; a confession which 
leaves not a rag to cover her hideousness in her lover’s 
eyes, and in which she takes on herself the whole respon- 
sibility for Beata’s death, in order to enable him to live 
henceforth with self-respect, as himself—not the man she 
once hoped to make him but, with all his inborn moral 
scruples and aspirations. It is true, he had changed her ; 
she has become an “ idealist.”” Presently she will die to 
prove it. 

Disbelief in the possibility of that change from passion 
to love, not to believe in love—however rare you may 
think it, however common you may know its counterfeits 
to be—is the sign of a vulgar soul ; that scepticism is only 
pardonable in a Democritus or two. Ibsen, however, 
was far from being either a vulgar soul or a laughing 
philosopher. He is not “ on the side of ” the amoral egotism 
of the young Rebecca. (Had he been, he would have soon 
found rest, and we should have had from him, instead of 
masterpieces, robust materialistic plays, with “* morals ” 
attached as visible as posters; plays as cut-and-dried and 
cooked as Brieux’s stage-tracts for the times.) Nor, 
either, is he “‘ on the side of’? Rosmer with his fanatic’s 
cry, “ There is no judge over us; therefore we must do justice 
upon ourselves.” Yet it is impossible to study Ibsen 
without feeling how neer it also comes to being a cry from 
his own heart. The fact is, he is torn between two ways of 
taking life. 

Rosmersholm is a play which springs from the divided 
allegiance of the modern conscience to two different 
moralities ; both with their beauty, both seemingly fitted 
(and yet also unfitted) to guide men. The tug of war 
between the ethics of the will to power and Christianity, 
between the gospel of self-assertion and of renunciation 
had been a vital matter to Ibsen as early as The Vikings. 
In Emperor and Galilean he had attempted more, but only 
succeeded in depicting again their struggle, not their reconcili- 
ation. ‘* Who shall conquer, the emperor or the Galilean ? ” 
The answer is: “* he who shall swallow up both,” but he 
does not appear, neither then nor at any time in Ibsen’s 
work. In Rosmersholm Ibsen transfers the same struggle 
into a psychological drama of modern life and watches what 
will happen. The result is the same mutual laceration, 
not reconciliation—unless that climax-scene between 
Rebecca and Rosmer, that moment’s marriage between 





es 


them, is intended to be, not merely a Liebestod, an exalted 
crisis of erotomania but a symbolic union of the forces 
they each represent. The scene, immensely powerful ty 
read when the imagination of the solitary reader is glowing 
and awake, is nearly impossible to act. The only fay} 
Ibsen has as a stage-craftsman is that sometimes in a scene 
he will ask too much from the actors. There are moments in 
his drama when the human figures, whose motives and 
dispositions have been revealed with the utmost psycho. 
logical matter-of-factness, become luminous and transparent, 
so that we are not aware so much of the individuals them. 
selves, as of the forces they represent, when the words they 
speak become expressive of their ambiguous condition, 
Sometimes, on the other hand, he frankly introduced a sym- 
bolic non-human figure to achieve this effect ; the Rat Wife, 
for example, who enters a solid suburban home, and js 
not made of flesh and blood. When these moments occur 
(they are frequent in the later drama, in The Master 
Builder, in When We Dead Awaken) it is important that the 
producer should explain to the actors that, however 
solidly real they have been till then, they are now also 
almost like figures in a symbolic drama. To modulate 
out of realistic psychological prosaic drama into poetic, 
symbolic drama puts an enormous strain both upon actors 
and production ; yet upon that all depends. The beauty 
of Ibsen’s work is at stake. 


Such a moment is the crisis and suicide of the two main 
figures in Rosmersholm. There is another moment, just 
before this in the play, in which a minor figure—Brandel, 
a sort of little Peer Gynt (most admirably played by Mr. 
Farquharson) should appear with the effect almost of a 
phantom. He crosses the scene twice. The first time he 
is merely a megalomaniac day-dreamer, who is at last 
about to thunder out his message to the world, to give away 
his hoarded gold. He acts for the moment as a filip to 
Rosmer’s courage in meeting the harsh, narrow, conven- 
tionalism of Kroll, utter sham though he is. (Sham prophets 
often stimulate for a little while people much more sincere 
than themselves). The second time he appears as a self- 
confessed bankrupt, returning like a shabby spectre of 
idealistic aspiration. I cannot suggest any very definite 
alteration in Mr. Farquharson’s manner, but the staging 
of his appearance might well help him more to achieve that 
spectral effect. (I am indebted for this Brandel point to 
Professor Weigand’s excellent book The Modern Ibsen. 
Dent.) 

I have left myself too little space to discuss the acting. 
Mr. Ayliff made a mistake in trying to Anglicise Rosmers- 
holm. It is pointless to try to make us feel we are in 
England when the curtain goes up, and to suppose that it 
will make the Socialist editor, Mortensgaard, more real (he 
is perfectly real already) by calling him Robinson. Miss 
Muriel Aked, who played the part of Martha, had a great 
success with the audience, but she was completely the 
placid English housekeeper. Then there was Rosmer 
himself. Mr. Carson played him as a comfy, inarticulate 
English gentleman. The point about Rosmer to bring out 
is his spiritual and social distinction. We did not feel 
that Mr. Carson’s Rosmer could have undermined by his 
charm and loftiness Rebecca’s confidence in herself. Rosmer 
was half aristocrat, half saint. Miss Edith Evans was very 
difficult to criticise. There were no rare imaginative 
passages in her acting, no rare vigour, but she acted well 
and kept a good level. She was at her best when prompting 
Rosmer to stand up to the harsh aggressive Kroll in the 
first act, and at the moment of refusing to marry Rosmer. 
In all the quiet passages, too, she brought out well Rebecca's 
mingled affection and sense of power. Kroll was too much 


of the English schoolmaster, he was dull and rasping, but 
Desmond MacCartTHY. 


not nearly formidable enough. 
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Current Literature 


BOOKS IN GENERAL 


ONSTABLE’S new edition of The Vicar of Wake- 
field (Preface by George Saintsbury, 24 coloured 
designs by Thomas Rowlandson. One thousand 

copies. 81s. 6d.) is a charming book. Their reprints of 
Defoe have been delightful too. I hope they will go on to 
Richardson and Smollett. Eighteenth century editions 
of Sterne are so common and cheap that reprints in dignified 
and pleasant type are hardly wanted, but a fine edition of 
Richardson is. Constable might at any rate try us with 
a Clarissa to see how we swallowed it. 

* * * 

Taste differs about Rowlandson’s illustrations to The 
Vicar of Wakefield. Austin Dobson thought them in- 
congruous with the spirit of the book and coarse. Mr. 
Saintsbury answers “ Fudge.’’ They strike me as delightfully 
pretty. In colour they are delicate and the scenes are 
decorative. Of course Rowlandson cannot resist making 
everybody fat, men, women and girls. The Vicar has a 
bow-window and his daughters are decidedly buxom, but 
I agree with Mr. Saintsbury that they are not Blowsalinds. 
Of course Rowlandson’s treatment of the human face is 
rather empty; pink, plump good-nature and gnarled 
monstrosity are his predominant types, but this does not 
detract from the charm of his compositions, in which energy 
and elegance are combined. 

oa * ad 

The same publisher has issued a charming illustrated 
book on Lost London. The pictures are by J. Crowther and 
the text is by E. Beresford Chancellor. The price is 63s. 
Mr. Crowther has a hand and eye which enables him to 
record detail. This is important in the case of a book which 
eaters for archzological interests, and ministers to 
sentiment and our pleasure in old associations. He is 
a true topographical artist. Nearly all the buildings and 
streets depicted have already disappeared, which is regret- 
able. He was commissioned to make these drawings by 
the late Sir C. E. H. Chadwyck-Healey between 1879-87. 
Mr. Beresford Chancellor is one of the best known and 
best equipped writers upon London—a true Londoner, 
learned, sensitive to his beloved city’s charm. Methuen’s 
have merged E. V. Lucas’s two books on London (A Wanderer 
in London and London Revisited) into one volume, E. V. 
Lueas’s London (20s.). The title is well chosen, for this is a 
book in which the companionship of the author is as 
important to the reader as the places he describes. It is 
a book which divagates into literature, history and art. 
He entertains while he instructs ; he loiters, yet covers an 
immense field. His easy, friendly way of imparting infor- 
mation, his tact in standing aside when the subject is best 
enjoyed by being merely presented, and in hinting his 
own preferences when that stimulus is a help to our 
appreciation, never fails him. 

* * * 

Dent’s new edition of Rasselas has an Introduction by 
G. K. Chesterton and woodcuts by Percy Bliss (10s. 6d.). 
I like the introduction better than the cuts, which strike me 
a8 overcrowded and too grotesque. Here is the last para- 
graph of the preface: 


What the eighteenth century lacked was colour. It put down 
everything in black and white. It could not understand, as the 
mediaeval illuminator understood, that things are really plainer 
in gold and purple than in black and white. It did not under- 
stand that there could be a positive pleasure or a positive passion 
about mystical things. It is an exaggeration to call it entirely 
irreligious ; some of its very greatest men, like Johnson and even 
Swift, were profoundly religious. But their religion had not 
enough positive colour and therefore not enough positive joy. 
Even when they put up churches to Christ they were like temples 





to Pallas Athene; even when they wrote translations of the 
Psalms they sounded like translations of the Georgics. Even 
Voltaire put up a stone altar to God, but he would never have 
put up a stained glass window to anybody. It is perhaps this 
absence of the pleasures of religion that we feel as the only gap 
in the mind of that great religious genius, who appears here as 
a philosopher mocking philosophers. It was partly, though not 
entirely, the explanation of his personal melancholy; that 
melancholy which he could dismiss for work but hardly for play. 
Those who read Rasselas now, after the Romantic movement 
has rolled on us a purple sea of perhaps only too much colour, 
may find at first something almost colourless in the clarity and 
dryness of its narration; but though it may be an acquired 
taste, they will find it is in truth a very fine taste. And the 
more they read the more they will respect the mind of that 
austere virility, which not only saw things in black and white 
but in light and darkness; and suffering so much of the dark- 
ness, remained always the lover of the light. 


* * * 


The Nonesuch Press have issued Vol. III of their Bible 
and two charming editions, The Mistress by Abraham 
Cowley (1,050 copies. 18s.) and Irene Iddesleigh by Mrs. 
Amanda McKittrick Ros (1,250 copies. 10s. 6d.). The 
latter is a book of the class of The Young Visiters, written 
by an Irish woman in 1897. The extravagant gusto and 
extraordinary style of Mrs. Ros have long been the delight 
of a group of readers. It hardly matters from which page 
a passage is chosen as a specimen. This will do: 

Raising himself up and clasping his darling in his arms, he 
whispered in her ear a word of encouragement, and gently laying 
her highly-heated head on the silken pillow, he again prayed, in 
deepest and gravest earnestness, ‘‘ that she might be spared only a 
little longer.” 

* * * 

The Dore’s Press Bible is the best of all modern Bibles ; 
but its price is now very high. The Nonesuch Bible, Vol. III, 
includes all the books from Proverbs to Malachi (825 pages), 
and is extraordinarily good value for the money—thirty 
shillings. Only a thousand copies have been printed. 

* * * 


Two nonsense books have appeared—Bats in the Belfry, 
by L. de Giberne Sieveking (Routledge. 10s. 6d.), and 
Further Nonsense (verse and prose), by Lewis Carroll 
(Fisher Unwin. 7s. 6d.). The first is illustrated by John 
Nash, the second by H. M. Bateman. Bats in the Belfry 
has two prefaces, one by Chesterton, the other by Max 
Beerbohm ; Chesterton introduces the verse, “* Max ” the 
drawings. Mr. Sieveking dedicates his book to “ Man’s 
freedom to have what thoughts he jolly well pleases.” 
I do not think the writer of nonsense verse should be 
aware of this right; such awareness tends to make his 
fantasticalities self-conscious. The Lewis Carroll book 
has been edited by Mr. Langford Reed, whose preface is 
mainly biographical. No one will be surprised to learn 
that Lewis Carroll was probably the inventor of cross- 
word puzzles. He had the puzzle-mind; his fun was 
largely of the verbal puzzle kind. He was also, as we 
know from Silvie and Bruno, tenderly sentimental. Parodies 
figure largely in this collection, and letters to children ; 
the playfulness of the letters is frequently not good 
enough for the world at large, though no doubt it may 
have delighted the little girls who received those letters, 
while the parodies strike me as poor. “A Sea Dirge,” 
to which the editor is careful to append a note saying 
that the poem does not express the writer’s real feelings 
about the seaside, I remember reading in Rhyme and 
Reason. 1 do not know why this poem should have been 
selected for reprinting when others in that book—the 
much more amusing poem about a ghost, for example— 
should not have been. Nothing can destroy the fame 
of Lewis Carroll, but this book will not add to it. The 
Rude Book, verse and drawings by Tell (Cecil Palmer. 21s.), 
is not “ rude,” rather polite in fact. His line is often free 
and good, but he is not always happy in his likenesses. 
John Lane has issued an edition of Don Juan, with illus- 
trations and decorations by John Austen (2Is.): rather 
heavily stylised, touched like so many modern illustrations 
by ates, satirical. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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NEW NOVELS 


The Beadle. By Pauiine Smirn. Cape. 7s. 6d. 

The West Wind. By Crospre Garstin. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

The Gypsy. By W. B. Trires. The Green Lane Press, 3, Quai 
Rauba Capeu, Nice. 2s. 6d. 

Adam’s Daughter. By Joun Carrutuers. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


The Marquis de Bolibar. By Leo Perurz. Translated by 
GraHam Rawson. The Bodley Head. 7s. 6d. 


This Day’s Madness. By the Author of “The House Made with 
Hands.” Arrowsmith. 7s. 6d. 

Gabrielle. By W. B. Maxwe... Butterworth. 7s. 6d. 

The Other Door. By “A Gentleman with a Duster.” Mills 
and Boon. 7s. 6d. 

The Man They Hanged. By Rosert W. CuamsBers. Appleton. 


7s. 6d 

Children of the Morning. By W. L. Grorce. Chapman and 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 

The Fortunes of Hugo. By Denis Macxam. Heinemann. 
7s. 6d. 


The Tragedies of Mr. Pip. By EpGar Jerson. Jenkins. 7s. 6d. 
One, Two, Three. By Pavut Setver. Jarrolds. 7s. 6d. 


Young Lady Dazincourt. By Conan O’Riorpan. Collins. 
7s. 6d. 


The Verdict of You All. 


If Autumn comes, Spring is still not far behind. That is the 
reviewer’s dilemma. Be he never so diligent and conscientious 
(and you would scarcely believe how diligent and conscientious 
reviewers by nature are), he has still, when the autumn publishing 
season bursts about him, a backward and wistful eye for some 
neglected, some inevitably neglected, fruits of spring or summer. 
He does not like to see them welter to the past without the meed 
of commendatory mention. If, then, in this list of new novels, 
you find, coyly mingled among the hot-from-the-press, a few 
that are not absolutely of the newest, do not complain. They 
will be very few, and they will not corrupt the general flavour 
of novelty. 

The reviewer’s dilemma! He may, in a bad mood, complain 
of the number of bad books : it is his right. But equally he feels 
inclined to complain of the number of good books. Here they 
come, so numerous that it is impossible to do them justice. Before 
me lie at the moment fifteen novels: it might as well be a hun- 
dred-and-fifty, save that there are limits to the diligence and 
conscientiousness even of a reviewer. I divide them into three 
heaps : there are five serious and remarkable pieces of work, each 
of which I could review more easily in a page than in a paragraph : 
there are five thoughtful and well-intentioned stories, some more, 
some less, successful on the lower slopes: and there are five 
light and ingenious romances, designed merely to entertain, and 
certainly entertaining. Something, ladies and gentlemen, for all 
tastes. 

Are you for the chastity and sobriety of genius ? Miss Pauline 
Smith, in The Beadle, tells what must be almost the most familiar 
story in the world, and tells it in a plain, bare, downright fashion. 
But she weds the truth of art to the truth of fact. These things 
happen, and happen thus. Miss Smith’s scene is South Africa : 
her heroine, a Dutch girl: the villain of the piece—only he is no 
villain, but merely an ordinarily selfish and _ self-deceiving 
philanderer—is an Englishman. The beadle is the girl’s father, a 
man of narrow and savage piety, over whom his own sin and the 
sin of the woman he seduced loom horribly and unrelentingly ; 
he watches his daughter, who does not know she is his daughter, 
for signs of the lightness that betrayed her mother ; his love for 
the product of that lightness is silent, hungry and angry. But, 
striking as the old man’s character is, the best thing in the book 
is the really adorable beauty of the girl’s simple and innocent 
nature. 

Or do you prefer noise to quiet ?_ Mr. Crosbie Garstin also has 
genius, and in the trilogy which culminates in The West Wind has 
achieved something which I believe to be, in its own time and its 
own kind, unrivalled. He whirls his Cornish hero through every 
violence of adventure, and into half the dark corners of the 
earth ; and never for a moment does he over-write, or give the 
impression of forcing the incidents, or forget the business of the 
soul in the noise of battle. His period is the end of the eighteenth 
century, and his acquaintance with habits, manners, languages, 
is astonishing. In The West Wind, the hero is first privateer, 


By Henry Wave. Constable. 6s. 


then prisoner in Spain, then (not for the first time) smuggler in 


ee 


Cornwall; he swaggers superbly, suffers hideously, and goes 
down to his death magnificently. 

Mr. Trites again has a touch of genius, and his odd, quiet, 
ghastly little book, The Gypsy, is not likely to be easily forgotten 
by anybody who has read it. Some books are published in France 
because the police would not suffer them to be published jn 
England: here there is no such reason. Mr. Trites’s vocaby. 
lary is quite decorous, his artistic restraint admirable, and | 
must record my appreciation of a skilful study in the decay 
of a human soul. Mr. Trites shows us a man, an artist, 
who allows the very springs of his moral being to be rotted 
by drink; this artist lives in Andalusia, and is the prey of 
an entirely unscrupulous gypsy, a beautiful and cruel animal, 
under whose influence he becomes, in effect, a murderer: and 
subsequently he is himself murdered. 

Another study in decay is Adam’s Daughter. The setting is as 
different as possible: a north-country English town, the world 
of schoolmastering and a provincial university and local gossip, 
But the essential tragedy is not dissimilar. We see a man, 
haunted by his past, maddened by blackmail, sink to murder at 
last. The story is long and full of detail, and the characters 
are well conceived. The bright, hard daughter is drawn as 
clearly as the father. I would not go so far as to say that 
Mr. Carruthers has genius, but he is certainly a writer of impres- 
sive promise. 

For the fifth of my important books, consider a translation 
from the German. The Marquis de Bolibar is a romance of the 
Peninsular War, quite unlike any other romance of any war; 
there is magic in it, and horror, and the Wandering Jew. 

And so to the second group. You want “a nice book,” 
madam? Just “‘ something to read’? (For such, I am told, 
are frequent requests at libraries.) Well, This Day’s Madness is 
considerably better than that. Without achieving or attempting 
any sort of greatness, it is extremely competent and readable, 
natural and sympathetic: it contains a few passages of senti- 
mental over-writing, but on the whole is sane and humorous. Its 
theme is the tyranny of family, and its satire is humane. Gabrielle, 
on the other hand, is as near to being absolute rubbish as any- 
thing from the skilful hand of Mr. Maxwell could be: it is by a 
long way the least good of his novels that I have read, and I have 
read most—almost always with admiration. An impossibly 
virtuous young man, blue-blooded and white-souled, loves a 
young woman in a different social sphere: she is the mother of 
an illegitimate child, and also impossibly virtuous. We are to 
understand that the slip was only a little one (you know what the 
war was!); and, though it causes any amount of avoidable 
trouble, it does not prevent a sugarily felicitous end. As for“ A 
Gentleman with a Duster,” he is, as all the world knows, clever 
and well-informed ; his defect as a novelist would seem to be 
that he is more interested in ideas than in persons; all the same, 
some of his characters in The Other Door—which is a rambling 
story of contemporary aristocratic life—are quite convincing. 
In The Man They Hanged, that practised romancer, Mr. R. W. 
Chambers, gives a careful historical study of the famous Captain 
Kidd, who emerges from the ordeal white as the driven snow. 
Mr. Chambers allows himself too much of the sentimental 
rhetoric which so many writers of historical novels seem 80 
lamentably to consider necessary ; but he quotes his authorities 
too. W. L. George’s posthumous Children of the Morning will 
scarcely add to his reputation. It is not better than ingenious. 
It describes a community of little children on a tropical island. 
They grow up unguided, and develop a crude social system of 
their own. They also discover sex. 

Lastly, the mere entertainers. (But why “mere”? To 
entertain is a function noble and blessed.) Mr. Mackail is far 
from his best in The Fortunes of Hugo ; his invention has flagged 
and the tricks are obvious ; but, even far from his best, he can be 
read. Hugo is a light-hearted ass ; it is a pity that the asininity 
lacks something of native grace ; for your true ass is almost too 
good to succeed in being true. Mr. Jepson, in The Tragedies of 
Mr. Pip, is much more amusing and successful ; he has had the 
original idea of making his hero really actively dislike and 
avoid his heroine and yet not manage to keep out of marriage 
with her; and he mixes idiotic mystery with idiotic farce 
in the cheeriest fashion. Mr. Selver is more the serious satirist; 
but his high spirits are uncontrollable; he will have his joke; 
and he appears to regard laughter as more important than 
the exposure of iniquity. (As it is.) His hero has written 8 
play, but, owing to imaginary cliques and boycotts, has small 
hope of getting it produced. A friend of his, the foreign corres- 

pondent of a London paper, conceives the pleasant idea of 
attributing the play to an uneducated foreigner (details of 
private life provided). The author is content to assume the role 
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of translator, and has a mad success. Mr. Selver, once set going 
on the vagaries of the stage, the Press—and the bedroom—gets 
more and more riotous as he goes along. This is not fun for all 
tastes, but it is excellent fun of its kind. It is caustic and 
cynical and a little crude. If you want your fun adulterated not 
with cynicism but with sentimentality, turn to Young Lady 
Dazincourt; Mr. O'Riordan introduces several old friends— 
Adam Quinn, for instance, and Mr. Macarthy—as the acquaint- 
ances of a rather silly young woman who perpetrates a sprightly 
and engaging diary about her relations with her elderly husband. 
There is a young bounder who makes love to her. (Why are 
pounders in fiction so often poets? And poets so often bounders ?) 
The theme is that the husband, from motives of chivalry, 
abstains from his wife’s bed until, from simpler motives, she 
seeks his: Mr. O’Riordan handles it without offence but not 
quite without gush. 

The Verdict of You All is pure detective fiction, constructed 
on the principle beloved by detective-fiction-fans. There is a 
problem, and there are clues, and you are to solve the problem 
by the aid of the clues. Character-drawing is admissible to some 
small extent, as a clue: a style is permitted, but is by no means 
necessary. Mr. Wade is extremely good at the game. His clues 
are neatly wound up, his style is pleasant, his character-drawing 
sufficient ; and he artfully sets two Scotland Yard detectives 
working against each other to convict different people. My only 
point of quarrel with him is the slowness in following up the 
alibi of one of the suspects. It isn’t as if Scotland Yard had a 
dearth of detectives. I don’t believe for a moment that several 
days would be allowed to elapse, and important witnesses 
allowed to scatter, for lack of a few timely questions at a club. 

P. C. KENNEDY. 


MEDIAEVAL PREACHING 


Preaching in Mediaeval England. By G. R. Owst, Ph.D. 
Cambridge University Press. 17s. 6d. 

Dr. Owst has made, in the volume before us, a notable con- 
tribution to the Series of “‘ Studies in Medieval Life and 
Thought.” Perhaps no store of material could be drawn upon 
so explanatory of life and thought in the later Middle Ages as 
that dealing with preachers, preaching and audiences. It was a 
case of constant action and reaction in times when books were 
unknown, when the pulpit was not restricted to the enclosure 
and sanctions of a church, when—curious as it may seem—inter- 
course between country and country was far commoner for the 
generality of men, and particularly the clergy, than now. 
Adventitious circumstances helped, too, to make the practice 
and adventure of preaching yet more a reflection of events and 
manners than it would anyhow have been. There was the three- 
fold invasion of the Friars, of the Pardoners and of the Lollards. 
And to the mingled and warring chorus of these the hermits and 
recluses at the close of the Middle Ages often felt called upon to 
add a strange, sweet, and far-away note or two. One strain, 
distinctive of our own day, is indeed nearly absent. Women, 
saveabbessesin their own ambit of rule, were forbidden to preach. 
Indeed, it was a mortal sin for them to attempt to do so. Eve 
had opened her lips prematurely, to the undoing of the world, 
and that was enough. But, with this exception, the stores of 
material lying ready to Dr. Owst’s hand are so copious that we 
can but wonder at the masterly ease with which he has mar- 
Shalled his facts, and find ourselves happy in the wealth of his 
detail and the ease of his style. Moreover, that most delightful 
of desiderata is furnished us, an array of references and luminous 
foot-notes ; five appendices and a thorough index complete 
the work. 

How much or how little preaching went on in pre-Reformation 
England is a very old and somewhat acrimonious matter of dis- 
pute. Bromyard, in his Summa Predicantium, and certain familiar 
passages in Chaucer and Gower, convey an impression that 
England was, if anything, rather too full of preaching. But the 
age of the Mendicants is no true criterion. Cardinal Gasquet 
affirms, Dr. Coulton denies, that the ordinary parish priest was 
found fulfilling his duty as a preacher and teacher; and Dr. 
Owst, after a little hesitation, comes in on Dr. Coulton’s side. 
When we hear the outspoken Robert Rypon, a sub-prior of 
Durham, suggesting that God in his mercy may actually permit 
the Lollard to flourish “ that those fools who have taken upon 
them the care of souls may be roused to acquire a better know- 

ge,” we may suspect that the quality of the teaching was not 
all it should have been. When Myre, in his “* Instructions ” for 
country parsons, finds it necessary to bid the parson have a care 

when he may be too tipsy to repeat the baptismal formula pro- 


perly, we may doubt his preaching powers when he mounted the 
pulpit stairs ; and Myre is only repeating some earlier legislative 
phrases. Roger Bacon tells how prelates discoursed “ with an 
infinite childishness and a vilifying of the Word of God”; and 
there is the concrete case of Stretton, nominee of Edward III 
and the Black Prince for the See of Coventry, being rejected by 
the Primate and by Papal examiners at Avignon for utter 
illiteracy, and yet in the end getting his bishopric. Bromyard 
and Archbishop Fitzralph of Armagh were “ terrific and over- 
whelming ” in their indictment, for other crimes than illiteracy, 
of the bishops of their day. And probably, like bishop, like 
priest. It seems to be a choice, about the era of the rise of 
Lollardry, between two tragedies—a mass of homiletic libel, 
whose treachery and insolence cannot be exaggerated, and the 
truth of the accusations. There is, of course, just the reflection 
that, in the latter case, there was a party of reform in the 
Church, and also that, as in Stretton’s scandal, Papal authority 
was not invariably on the wrong side. 

From those who neglected their calling, and did not preach, 
Dr. Owst passes to those who did. These were the monks, the 
friars, and the “ Gyrovagi,” “ wandering stars” whether of 
eccentricity or of heresy. The monk was the typical preacher 
at clerical synods ; the friar made the world his audience, and 
the “‘ pulpitum” or “ scaffaldus ”’ was his stage. The great 
Berthold of Regensburg finds successors two centuries on in 
Bernardino of Siena and Savonarola of Florence. But in England 
the activities of the friars reached even wider scope and certainly 
deeper significance. There is their dispute at the Universities 
over the examinatory sermon ; their campaign against prelates 
on the subject of evangelical poverty, with the preaching-cross 
as its strategic point ; their dispute with the secular clergy on the 
right of way to the parish pulpit ; and, vaguer and more sinister, 
behind great political disturbances, from de Montfort’s time to 
the Peasant Rising, are seen glimpses of “ passionate eloquent 
friars’ stirring up revolt and sometimes anarchy. Itisa curious 
picture. For, against the common complaint, then as now, of 
the inefficacy of preaching to change people’s characters, must 
be set the almost terrific possibilities of the pulpit to change 
people’s creeds or transfer their allegiance. As, in due season, 
the Reformers found out. 

However, Dr. Owst does not take us to the Reformation. He 
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draws for us a picture, at once learned and entertaining, of the 
controversies for the possession of the pulpit by monks, mendi- 
cants, pardoners and his “ wandering stars,” and gives us 
examples of the sort of fare provided for the average audience, 
and its reception, not, it may be said, always in a spirit of meek 
submission. Sometimes there is amusement, when the preacher 
draws on his own experiences in foreign travel—though such 
personal reminiscences seem to have been infrequent, and we 
could wish for more of them—or when he becomes a “ joculator,”’ 
and deals in anecdotes from the more or less familiar repertories 
of the time. The writer exercises much discretion, however, in 
these pages when this branch of medieval pulpit oratory is 
reached. Those who know of the license which medieval preachers 
permitted themselves can fall back on their own stores of infor- 
mation. Suffice it to say that neither in what they suffered their 
ears to hear in church nor their eyes to see in the “ Miracle 
Piays ” in the streets did our forefathers labour under our sense 
of propriety. As regards the tales told, no doubt many of them 
became stock pulpit anecdotes, and familiarity, as in our own 
hearing of certain Bible stories, bred, if not contempt, at least a 
sort of moral unawareness or complacency. To something of 
the same “ inattention,” induced by familiarity, is probably to 
be ascribed the seeming indifference with which clerical assem- 
blies listened to the sternest and most direct exposés of their 
special offences addressed to them again and again by faithful 
diocesans such as Bishop Brunton of Rochester. If, indeed, it 
were not, as Dr. Owst once hints, that the Latin of the fulmina- 
tions .was a little beyond them ! 

We must take leave of a study of a phase of Medizvalism, 
which should find its way to every scholar’s shelves, with 
gratitude for its able analysis of stores of information which 
needed just such expert arrangement and documenting as are 
here given. The work could not be better done. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


The Letters of George Eliot. Selected by R. Brimtey Jonnson. 
The Bodley Head. 6s. 


Mr. Johnson is indefatigable. We can see him during the 
next few years, poring over the letters of everybody who has 
left any, from the self-made tyrant Phalaris to the self-made 
merchant ‘‘ Gorgon Graham,” and giving us the plums. We do 
not know that in the present case he has hit on one of his best 
quarries. Not even large omissions can make George Eliot 
seem a letter-writer of the order of Cowper, Gray or Mrs. 
Thrale. She lived in a land where it was always Sunday after- 
noon ; and in reading her correspondence we feel like the awed 
and devout guests at the Priory, where even the tea was asked 
for with bated breath. There is a languor about her as if she 
had never recovered from translating Strauss. In order to talk 
with ease, she had to assume a disguise, and speak as Mrs. 
Poyser or Mrs. Hackit. But this perhaps ought to make us the 
more grateful to Mr. Johnson; for our memory of the whole 
series of letters in Cross’s Life—we shall not confess how long 
ago we read them—is of a dulness like that of Theophrastus 
Such: and we fancy that in this case at any rate the part is 
better than the whole. 

Yet it is pleasant to renew our acquaintance with George 
Eliot. Though her epistolary style is somewhat turgid, and 
might have been imitated from that of her friend Herbert 
Spencer’s First Principles, we regard her as the first of Victorian 
women, and a great writer in spite of her inability to write. And 
we think that, as the upholsterers are said to be storing up the 
heavy Victorian furniture in preparation for the approaching 
day when it will command its weight in half-crowns, so George 
Eliot, in the near future, may again come into her own. 

Mr. Johnson appears to us to have struck the right note when 
he says that to understand George Eliot one must recapture the 
atmosphere of the Evangelicalism of the forties. Few indeed, we 
think, who once absorbed that atmosphere ever entirely threw 
off its influence. Carlyle, Ruskin, Froude, John and Frank 
Newman, even Huxley, may have fancied they had got rid of 
it ; but, in greater or less measure, it was with them till the end. 
In George Eliot, whose revulsion against it was apparently most 
sudden and thorough, it remained, visible and vital, throughout 
life. It is amusing to read her early letters and compare them 
with the later. “* I have highly enjoyed Hannah More’s letters,” 
she writes in 1838: “the contemplation of so blessed a character 
as hers is very salutary.” “I am glad you detest Hannah 
More,” she writes ten years later: “ I like neither her letters, nor 
her books, nor her character.” And her easy familiarity with 


Dr. Edward Young, shown on every other page of the first half 


a 


of this book, is an interesting commentary on the ponderous 
and ferocious attack on the “lover of eternal life and of 
livings,” which was to appear shortly afterwards. Yet there is 
something of Hannah More in the author of Romola, and a good 
deal of the Night Thoughts in Middlemarch. 

One of the chief marks of Evangelicalism was a division of 
the human menagerie into two classes, the sheep and the goats, 
Between these the severance was precise and definite ; and 
it was terribly easy for the sheep to slumber in Bypath Meadow, 
and awake to find himself transformed into the goat. A slight 
deviation from the right, a small failure of vigilance, was watched 
by an Argus-eyed Nemesis, and inevitably punished through its 
natural consequences. “ Irrevocable” was a word constantly 
on the lips of these preachers: sin, by its unchangeable and 
eternal laws, brought its own penalty. The nail might be 
wrenched out, but the mark remained. This was the doctrine 
proclaimed, in and out of season, by George Eliot: Hetty 
Sorrel, Arthur Donnithorne, Lydgate, Godfrey Cass, Rosamund 
Viney, Tito Melema, are various exemplifications. To-day, we 
are not so sure of the sharpness of the line between right and 
wrong; we see shades and taperings where she saw a great 
gulf, and palliations where she saw mere excuses. Many of us 
are prone to confuse an inclination with a justification, and to 
regard an impulse as something not only irresistible but to be 
met half-way. Where George Eliot analysed the motives of a 
Bulstrode, novelists to-day dwell on his heredity, his circum- 
stances, his externally imposed character, and leave us with the 
feeling that he couldn’t help it, and that in any case what he did 
wasn’t so bad after all. But it is by no means certain that George 
Eliot was wrong. The modern views have produced a chaos of 
uncontrolled passions, of conflicts, of bewilderment, leading to 
the vogue of quack doctors and sham remedies ; and there are 
signs that men may ere long be wishing to return to the Vic- 
torian doctrines—doctrines corrected, it is true, and enlarged 
by later experience, but substantially unaltered. It is interesting 
to note in these letters George Eliot’s admiration for Sir Charles 
Grandison. “I had no idea that Richardson was worth so 
much. The morality is perfect—there is nothing for the new 
lights to correct.” It may well be that as 1848 returned to 
Grandison, so 1948 may return to Romola. 

Mr. Johnson’s own work, as might be expected, is marked by 
skill in choice and unpretentious knowledge. 


WILLIAM LISLE BOWLES 


A Wiltshire Parson and his Friends: Correspondence of W. L. Bowles. 
Edited by GARLAND GREEVER. Constable. 10s. 6d. 


This is a book of which it may be doubted whether it was 
worth doing at all; but there can be no doubt that it has been 
done well. It is a degree-thesis, one of those works that come 
‘*thick as thieves in Vallombrosa,” overcrowd the slums of 
literature, and will form a serious emigration-problem for the 
future. Hundreds of men and women, in search of a Ph.D., set 
forth to write a dissertation, choose a subject too worthless to 
have been hit on before, load two hundred pages with cuttings 
from parish registers or extracts from their author’s works, and 
try to think they are doing some good in the world. This book, 
however, though in that class, is not of it. Bowles is just worth 
writing about, and this thesis will at least make it certain that 
no other will be written on him. Dr. Greever has been extraor- 
dinarily diligent, and has met with the good luck which comes 
to those only who deserve it. He has tracked down these letters 
with the zeal of a detective in a novel, and justice has for once 
consented to be “ poetic.” The letters reveal Bowles as a human 
being, irascible, obstinate, self-complacent, yet lovable. Some 
have a higher interest: we find, for instance, Coleridge, a year 
before the appearance of the Lyrical Ballads, writing of Osorio : 
‘“* I have endeavoured to have few sentences which might not be 
used in conversation, avoiding those that are commonly so used. 
A second letter led Dr. Greever to the discovery of some hitherto 
unidentified articles of Coleridge on the Romances of Terror ; 
and these, though not of great value in themselves, show once 
more what a fascination these romances had for Coleridge, and 
even suggest that here and there in the Ancient Mariner there 
are traces of Mrs. Radcliffe. Of other letters, those of Moore are 
warm and cheery, those of Rogers non-committal, those of 
Caroline Bowles ladylike, while those of Southey. as might have 
been expected, remind us of an alderman distributing prizes at 
a school, and pointing to himself as an indication that Providence 
never fails the deserving. 

We gain, however, little light on the Bowles problem. Here 
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ON ART 


THE BOOK OF FAMILLE ROSE. By G. C. Wiitiamson. 
oe £8 8s. net. 
AS WE eo IT. By the Hon. Crare Stuart 
Ban 6s. n 
AN ~ apart IN ITALY. By Maxwe.t ArmrFieELp. I Ilustrated. 
s. net. 





BOOKS FOR CHILDREN 

WINNIE-THE-POOH. By A. A. Mine. With Decorations by 
EH. SHeparp. 7s. 6d. net. Leather, 10s. 6d. net. 

TEDDY BEAR and Other Songs (from “ When We Were Very 
Young”). Words by A. A Mine. Music by H. Frasear- 
Simson. Decorations by E. H. SHEPARD. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAITLAND MAJOR AND MINOR. By Cuaries Torey. 
With a Foreword by Sir James Barriz, O.M. 6s. net. 

FORTY GOOD-MORNING TALES. By Rose FyLeman. 3s. 6d. 


net. 


A CHRISTMAS BOOK. By Rose Frieman. With scissor-cuts 
by L. Hummer. 2s, net. 


TOPOGRAPHY AND TRAVEL 
WITH THE PRINCE ROUND THE EMPIRE. By Cnar.es 
Turvey. Illustrated. 3s. 6d. net. 
ON HIGH HILLS: Memories of the Alps. By Grorrrey 
) oped Younc, Author of “ Mountain Craft.” Illustrated. 
net 
THE QUEST FOR WINTER SUNSHINE. By E. Pui tips 
OPPENHEIM. Illustrated. 6s. net. 
RIVER THAMES: From Source to Mouth. By F. V. Mortey. 
Illustrated. 16s, net. 
A WANDERER IN ROME. By E. V. Lucas. 10s. 6d. net. 
A WAYFARER IN SPAIN. By Arice M. S. Newsicin. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 
A WAYFARER IN SWEDEN. By Freperic Whyte. IIlus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER IN SWITZERLAND. By James F. Moutrueap. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 


A WAYFARER ON THE LOIRE. By E. I. Rosson. Illus- 
trated. 7s. 6d. net. 

TRAVEL AND ADVENTURE IN MANY LANDS. By Cecix 
Gos inc. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. net. 

CHINESE CENTRAL ASIA. By C. P. Sxrine, I.C.S. _ Illus- 
trated. 2Is. net. 

A TRAVELLING SCHOLAR. By T. CrovurHer Gorpon, 
D.F.C., B.D. Illustrated. 6s. net. 

A BOOK OF SOUTH INDIA. 
Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

MAURESQUES : With Some Basque and Spanish C 
By Lt.-Col. C. P. Hawkes. Illustrated. 8s. 6d. net. 

CITIES OF SICILY. By Epwarp Hutron. Illustrated. 10s. 6d. 
net. 

THE INQUIRING PILGRIMS’ GUIDE TO ASSISI. By Mary 
Lovetr CaMERON. Illustrated. 7s. 6d. net. 

FRANCISCAN ITALY. By Captain H. E. Goan. Illustrated. 
15s. net. 

IN AND ABOUT ROME. By Coun R. Coore. 
18s. net. 

AN AFRICAN ELDORADO: The Belgian Congo. By 
T. ALexanper Barns, F.R.G.S. Illustrated. 15s. net. 


THE LAND OF MAGELLAN. By W. S. Barcray. Illustrated. 
12s. 6d. net. 


By J. Crtartres Moony. 





Illustrated. 
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are proofs, if proof be required, that men like Coleridge, Words- 
worth, Rogers, Moore, Crabbe, treated him as one of their 
company: and not only his Sonnets, but his Little Villager’ s 
Verse-Book and Spirit of Discovery receive their apparently 
sincere praise. As for Bowles the critic, did not his remarks on 
Pope stir the world as the question of heightening the stumps in 
cricket stirs the world to-day? He was important enough to 
make enemies as well as friends, and published his Missionary 
anonymously to escape their malice. (It succeeded nevertheless.) 
The fact is, we imagine, that he was precisely of his age ; and, 
perhaps for that very reason, later ages cannot read him. Others 
caught inspiration from him, and did his work better. 

There is a pathos in such a fate. We think of Bowles as Lowell 
thought of Masaccio, the artist who painted in the Brancacci 
chapel the walls which shone for Raphael and Angelo with 
secrets deeper than his own. He has just escaped oblivion 
because he lived in an age of newspapers and reviews ; but he 
makes us think how many pioneers, doing indispensable work, 
have been forgotten utterly. Where, we wonder, would Homer 
have been without the faltering minstrels who smoothed the 
hexameter and formed the epic vocabulary? The poor man, 
by his wisdom, saves the city, but none remember him : 


Henceforth, when rings the health to those 
Who live in story and in song, 

O nameless dead, who now repose 
Safe in Oblivion’s chambers strong, 

One cup of recognition true 

Shall silently be drained to you ! 


THE ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH 
CENTURIES 


The Cambridge Mediaeval History. Planned by J. B. Bury, edited 
by J. R. TANNER, C. W. Previrt-Orton, and Z. N. Brooke. 
Volume V: The Contest of Empire and Papacy. Cambridge 
University Press. 50s. 


For illustrating the elements of human nature in society there 
is perhaps no period of history so useful as the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries in Western Europe. On the one hand, the 
elements are there in intelligent creative activity, not dully 
restless, as in mere barbarism. On the other hand, when 
institutions are elaborately organised, when theories have been 
worked out, when traditions are definite, they tend to suppress 
a good deal of human nature, and to distort in it what they were 
originally made to satisfy ; and when at last the neglected needs 
and instincts force their way into history in some more or iess 
violent revolt, there is the same tendency in the new order which 
is afterwards set up. But in the Dark Ages, after a general 
collapse of civilisation, there was no strong and permanent 
social order, but a confused mass of simplifications and make- 
shifts, which was everywhere much the same, partly because it 
all came out of the one Roman Empire, and partly because 
elementary needs were provided for in elementary ways. And 
as those needs were very imperfectly satisfied by any existing 
form of organisation, one crude institution, or way of looking at 
things, had to be eked out with another. Consistency and clear 
definition were out of the question ; and the result was a very 
comprehensive, if undeveloped, state of mind, to be found (with 
innumerable but comparatively unimportant variations) all over 
Western Christendom—a state of mind in which may be dis- 
cerned the origins of all the various polities of modern Europe. 
With the eleventh century great constructive work began again. 
Men began to define, and to try to impose their definitions on 
others. But these first attempts, in their variety, their obvious 
inadequacies, and the ways in which they mingled and clashed, 
reveal the humanity which they were endeavouring to shape. 

The anarchy of the Dark Ages had invigorated the peoples of 
Europe ; their religion, and what else had come down to them 
from the civilised past, gave them ends to work for, and helped 
them in devising means ; and just because ideas and organisation 
were so undeveloped and indeterminate, and there was so much 
unity in Europe, yet such diversity and manifold independence, 
that the immense energies which broke out everywhere had a 
marvellous field for great achievement. The efforts made under 
such conditions were natura!ly more or less crude and chequered 
with disaster. They had their ugly sides. But they were 
heroic, they were vastly important for the future, and in spite 
of the illusions that were inevitably mixed up with them, there 
was then on the whole less misunderstanding of life and human 
nature than in later, more naively hopeful times of expansion. 
It might perhaps be argued that the eleventh and twelfth 





centuries were more fully human than any other age in their 
sense of the eternal aspect of things, which gives meaning to the 
temporal and conflicts with it, in their passionate interest in 
both aspects, and the expression of both in their society. 

This volume of the Cambridge Medieval History covers most 
of the great actions of the latter part of the eleventh century, 
and of the twelfth, in France, Italy, Germany and England, and 
in the Crusades. A work of this sort, with its chapters by 
different hands, cannot be expected to give a lively impression 
of a period as a whole, to be a picture of the mind of an age, and 
of the complex of its various activities, with their relations and 
proportions duly marked ; though in this last respect something 
has been done by one of the editors (Mr. Brooke) in the few pages 
of a good introduction. For example, the references to St, 
Bernard that are scattered through the chapters give no adequate 
idea of his significance, and Mr. Brooke has had to spend a page 
or two of the introduction in assembling the disjecta membra of 
the Saint and summarily indicating his place in the Europe of 
his day. But what one may fairly look for in such a history is 
a number of good general accounts of different subjects. And 
so judged, the book may be called a success. Much useful work 
in it, by English and foreign scholars, must be passed over here, 
but a few points of special importance may be noticed. Mr. 
W. J. Corbett, whose recent death is a great loss to his branch 
of learning, has thrown new light on Norman England, by 
showing (from material in Domesday Book, needing much labour 
to extract) the proportions in which the total rent from English 
land was distributed between the Crown, the Church, and the 
greater, middling, and lesser barons. Mr. Previté-Orton, in his 
chapter on the Italian cities up to the twelfth century, has 
admirably done what badly needed doing. Professor A. H. 
Thompson gives a remarkably complete survey of forms of 
monastic organisation. The tutor who has to provide for under- 
graduates innocent of German will be grateful for the chapters 
by Mr. Brooke and Mr. A. L. Poole on the first conflicts between 
Empire and Papacy and the affairs of Germany from Henry IV 
to Henry VI. The chapter on medieval philosophy by the 
Sub-Warden of Keble is very amusing and interesting, though 
perhaps the author has not kept it enough in view that he was 
writing for mere historians. Certainly it is disappointing that 
the author of the chapter on Roman and Canon Law has 
deliberately confined himself to a history of legal texts and 
commentaries. What he has given us is full of matter. But was 
it so impossible as he seems to have thought, to give some idea 
of what Roman and Canon Law meant for medieval society ? 
Could he not have found room for some general remarks on that 
point, true enough, at least, to be helpful, in place of this sort of 
thing : 

Some of the early disciples of Gratian wrote Summae, including 
Paucapalea (1150), Roland Bandinelli (later Alexander III., c. 1150), 
Rufinus (c. 1165), Etienne of Tournai (Stephanus Tornacensis, 
ec. 1168), John of Faenza (c. 1170), Sicard, Bishop of Cremona 
(c. 1180), and, perhaps most important of all, Huguccio or Hugucius 
(c. 1180). 


The volume is not marred by contradictions or needless 
repetitions. The editors must have worked hard to fit all this 
material together. 


POETRY WITHOUT TEARS 


Confessio Juvenis. Chatto 
Windus. 6s. 

In this collection of his poems Mr. Richard Hughes has 
included several poems written at an age when most small 
boys are abed before dark. If they are retrieved from ancient 
copybooks, rather than unreliable memory, the curious may 
note gleams and anticipations of Mr. Hughes’s later manner. 
In an “ Invocation to the Muse,” written at the age of six, 
the young poet, whose christening, no doubt, had been attended 
by a swarm of bees, warns the ancillary maiden that she 
“won't be well paid "—a suggestion that is in keeping with 
Mr. Hughes’s adult bluntness and hints his spiritual discontent. 
At ten Mr. Hughes was following a conventional idea of verse, 
by inscribing complimentary lines to Miss Catherine Pye, 
schoolmistress, who no doubt spared the rod. At a questionable 
age, sixteen perhaps, he showed a healthy tendency towards 
pirates, coloured devils and rum, that prepares us for his poems 
of the road, the rain and the troubled spirit. 

When sharp division is maintained between mind and body 
the struggle between these rivals seems to set up a concrete 
and physical imagery that is as satisfactory as medieval 
allegory and plain belief in real fire and the tangible properties 


By Ricuarp HvucHEs. and 
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Fonathan Cape 30 Bedford Square London 


Travels in Arabia Deserta 
CHARLES M. DOUGHTY 


* Doughty was one of the great men of our day, the author of a unique prose masterpiece. For many readers it is 
a book so majestic, so vital, of such incomparable beauty of thought, of observation, and of diction as to occupy a place 


apart among their most cherished literary possessions.’ 


Oédserver. Cheap edition, complete and unabridged, in one 


volume. With an introduction by Col. T. E. Lawrence. Stock at all Booksellers. 30s. neT 


The Life of 


Alonso de Contreras 
WRITTEN BY HIMSELF 
The autobiography of a Spanish soldier of fortune (1582— 
1633), as full of heroic glamour and intense human interest 


as the most enthralling of Hakluyt’s Voyages. ‘Translated 
by Catherine Alison Phillips. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


Primitive 
Negro Sculpture 


PAUL GUILLAUME & THOMAS MUNRO 


A study of the distinctive characteristics and aesthetic 

objectives of North African art. With twenty illustrations 

from specimens in the collection of the Barnes Foundation. 
258. NET 


The Perambulator in Edinburgh 


JAMES BONE 


A companion volume to Tike London Perambulator, the great success of last year, which was described by Mr. J. C. 

Squire as ‘one of the most delightful topographical books ever written.’ With sixteen full page drawings, reproduced 

in collotype by E. S. Lumspen. 12s. 6d. net. And two hundred copies printed on handmade paper and signed 
by the author at 30s. ner (Ready 21st Oct.) 


A History of Russia 
SIR BERNARD PARES 
* This book is a triumph of selective and vigorous writing. 
It would be impossible to imagine a more dignified, more 


concise, or indeed more entertaining volume than his.’ 
Sunday Times. With maps, charts, etc. 218. NET 


The Life of Jesus 


J. MIDDLETON MURRY 


An important and significant book by one of the leading 
literary critics of the day. In his psychological inter- 
pretation of the Gospels the author applies to Jesus the 
category of the man of supreme spiritual genius. 10s. 6d. NeT 


Downland Man 


H. J. MASSINGHAM 


A study of Pre-Roman civilization in Britain. ‘ Plain men should find it one of the most exciting books of history 
ever written.’ Manchester Guardian. ‘It is impossible to cope with all the suggestions of this far-reaching and 
fascinating book. A subject which has been dry as dust is watered with living interest.’ Saturday Review. Illustrated. 


21s. 


Murder for Profit 


WILLIAM BOLITHO 


A study of the psychology and technique of the mass 
murderer. A book for the general reader interested in 
questions of sociology. 10s. 6d. NET 


Four Novelists 
of the Old Régime 


JOHN G. PALACHE 


A study of the lives and writings of Diderot, Laclos, 
Crebillon and Restif de la Bretonne. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. NET 


NET 


The Great God Brown 


EUGENE O’NEILL 


The latest volume of O’Neill’s plays, including The Fountain « 
and The Dreamy Kid. Uniform with the other volumes 
of O’Neill’s works. 7s. 6d. NeT 


The Origin 
of the Next War 


JOHN BAKELESS 


A book intended neither for pacifists nor militarists, but 
for anyone with normal curiosity about the future. 9s. NET 


The Travellers Library 


A new series of copyright works in all branches of literature, designed for the pocket. Each volume is of uniform 
thickness, is bound in an attractive blue cloth and costs 3s. 6d. net. ‘The last four books to be added to the series are 


Twilight in Italy 
D. H, LAWRENCE 


Angels and Ministers 
LAURENCE HOUSMAN 


Erewhon 
SAMUEL BUTLER 


The Way of all Flesh 


SAMUEL BUTLER 


Among other authors represented in the series are Ambrose Bierce, Ernest Bramah, A. E. Coppard, W. H. Davies, 
James Joyce, Sinclair Lewis, Percy Lubbock, Arthur Machen, Arthur Mason, H. L. Mencken, James Harvey Robinson and 


H. G. Wells. Write to the Publishers for a complete list of the series. 
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of heaven. “ Tramp” (the Bath Road, June) is as emphatic 
in its attainment of inner truth as Jacob’s midnight wrestling: 

Hunger, oldest visionary 

Hides a devil in a tree .. . 

Eyes start: straightens back : 

But brain flies, brain soars 

Up, where the Sky roars 

Upon the backs of cherubim : 

Brain rockets up to Him. 

Body gives another twist 

To the slack waist-band ; 

In agony clenches fist, 

Till the nails bite the hand. 


In many of his poems Mr. Hughes attempts to gain significance 
by brief clipped words : 
Like gript stick 
Still I sit, 

but the effect, however suggestive of a spiritual dissatisfaction 
with words themselves, as parcels of the earth from which the 
mind must disengage itself, is more inarticulate then gnomic. 
The longer odes, such as “ Unicorn Mad ” and “ Vision,”’ have 
a freedom of movement that counteracts the terse and hardy 
language. Like Blake, the poet, despite a deliberate heating 
of his sight, seems to hold at times the primal images of the 
visible world : 

That fearful hare, 

With fur of bright glass, 

With his bare leaping, 

His steps of fine brass, 

His hinder feet thudding 

And mewing like a bell, 

By his almighty movement, 

Possesses World as well. 


When Mr. Hughes forgets “ the elastic Universe” and his 
literary symbols of the Elephant and the Roc, and is content to 
describe with wonder, delight, or an individual wit, his impressions, 
he pleases best. The following is characteristic in its deliberate 
and real intention: 

Still is the leaden night : 

The film-eyed moon 

Spills hardly any light, 

But nods to sleep. And soon 

Through five broad parishes there is no sound 
But the far melancholy wooing 

Of evil-minded cats, and the late shoeing 

Of some unlucky filly by the ford. 


In these lines, which describe the wake of a storm, there is 
a pity and tenderness that recall another Welsh poet : 


A shepherd, battered with his flocks, 
A pit-boy tumbled from the rocks, 

A dozen back-broke gulls, and hosts 
Of shadowy, small, pathetic ghosts, 
Of mice and leverets caught by flood, 
Their beauty shrouded in cold mud. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Dominions and Colonial Offices. By Sir Grorce V. Fippes. 
Putnams. 7s. 6d. 

Fifty separate administrations, controlling more than two million 
square miles and the affairs of some fifty millions of human beings, 
such is the scope of the Dominions and Colonial Offices, which were 
separated into two departments in 1925. Sir George Fiddes reminds 
us in his introductory chapter that the Colonial Office had in its early 
days to carry a heavy load of unpopularity from which it has freed itself 
with great difficulty. He recalls the remarkable power of Sir James 
(“* Over-Secretary ”’) Stephen, and the fact that during the first ten 
years of the Victorian period the Colonies were incessantly under 
debate in Parliament. So slowly did the modern system of 
administration develop that it was not until the days of the 
Crimean War that the Secretaryship of State was created. For 
many years the Colonial Secretary was an autocratic Minister, 
and it was said that until about 1880 three-fourths of the 
departmental correspondence passed under his eye. Of this great 
office and its remarkable expansion Sir George Fiddes gives an exact 
and detailed summary. He explains how certain typical problems 
of the past generation have been dealt with, such, for instance, as the 
question of Indian immigration in the Dominions ; and he expounds 
the enlargement of the department by the addition of the Irish Free 
State and the creation of Mandates under the League of Nations 
Covenant. He ends with a chapter on the Imperial Conferences and 
an account of the organisation of the Dominions Office since last year. 
The particular query left in the mind by a reading of Sir George 
Fiddes’ business-like manual is this: How long will it be before the two 





departments, so markedly separate in work and purpose, cease to be 
directed by a single Minister of the Crown ? 


The Strength of England. By Grorce F. S. Bowes. Methuen. 
8s. 6d. 


The son of the late Thomas Bowles, last of the old civilian sea dogs 
in Parliament, furnishes a pleasant example of filial piety. He has 
written a book that is strictly in the paternal tradition, and has 
dedicated it, as he was bound to do, to the memory of his father. 
The strength of England, as may easily be guessed, is her position on 
the sea. ‘‘Sea-centrality and dominant power have ever been integ- 
rally associated,” and in the nature of things the world can never know 
anything to compare with the sea-centrality of Britain. It is so and 
it can never be otherwise, Mr. Bowles maintains, and he provides 
some amusing maps to show that remote places such as New York 
and Tokio can never be anywhere near the centre of the world. He 
quotes with respect, as anyone could have guessed, that master of 
the maritime obvious, the late Admiral Mahan, on sea power, but this, 
it is fair to say, does not in any way detract from the interest of the 
book or from its seriousness. Mr. Bowles is extremely serious. We 
had a great trust, he reminds us, in our unequalled sea power after 
Napoleon. He holds that we failed to understand it, and, worse still, 
that we were unequal to it in the Great War and so helped to bring 
ruin upon Europe. What, then, should we do? Mr. Bowles replies 
that we should hold the seas, keep out of Europe, and impose peace 
on the world subject to the law of nations. All of which is patriotic 
and uplifting. But Mr. Bowles’s maps have misled him. The globe, 
the sea, and the air have alike changed since the days when Tommy 
Bowles’s speeches sounded the frequent alarm at Westminster. 


A Wanderer in Rome. By E. V. Lucas. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


It is rather curious that Mr. E. V. Lucas, indefatigable companion 
of the wayfarer in historic cities, should have got so far down in his 
list before coming to Rome. But having got there, he is as usual 
intelligent and helpful, and particularly successful in suggesting the 
better way for the visitor to take in grappling with the enormous mass 
of historical and artistic treasure that Rome contains. He must start, 
Mr. Lucas thinks, from the Piazza di Spagna, provided of course that 
he does not omit the habit of strolling in the Pincio Gardens in order 
to get and to keep his bearings, and there can be no doubt that if he 
will follow more or less the Lucasian itinerary the stranger will get a 
good deal more of Rome into a short stay than he could otherwise 
manage to do. We have seen better coloured drawings than those 
of Mr. Harry Morley, but the 36 photographs are excellently chosen. 
Mr. Lucas has an eye open always for the reminders of eminent or 
interesting Englishmen who have left traces of themselves in a city of 
renown. In Rome, of course, such reminders are very numerous, 
and that is one reason why he should not fall into the common mis- 
spelling of Edward Trelawny’s name. 


Dollar Diplomacy: A Study of American Imperialism. By Scorr 
NEARING and JosepH FREEMAN. Allen and Unwin. 10s. 6d. 
Mr. Scott Nearing is the most industrious and challenging critic 
of American Imperialism now at work in the United States. He has 
here joined with Mr. Freeman, not in writing a history of that advancing 
Imperialism, but in presenting a detailed summary of several of its 
most important types. Dollar Diplomacy (a very apt title) begins 
with a summary of the expansion and penetration of American 
foreign investment, especially in Canada. It goes on to an examina- 
tion of the American sphere of influence in the Far East, then to the 
remarkable story of American enterprise and political activity in 
Mexico. From this the authors turn to the Caribbean Sea, to the 
much debated record of American armed intervention in Haiti and 
San Domingo, and the financial annexation of Nicaragua, some 
results of which are to be seen in the disturbances that have lately 
brought that republic prominently into the news. Cuba, the Philip- 
pines, and the Virgin Islands provide material for other chapters, 
and the book ends with a critical statement of the present Imperialist 
policy of the United States. The authors write from a radical stand- 
point, but their attitude is detached, and they have succeeded in 
giving to their book the right character of scientific analysis. It has 
been widely sold in America, and on this side should be of value in 
instructing English readers in the salient facts of a great movement 
of policy and adventure, which is strikingly at variance with the 
facile nonsense that is talked and written about isolation as the 
dominant principle of American foreign relations. The United States 
as the great creditor nation is, of course, as deeply involved in the 
direction of the forces which are shaping the coming age as any other 
great Power. 


The Babbitt Warren. By C.E.M.Joapv. Kegan Paul. 6s. 

Mr. Joad has done less than justice to his subject, his amusing title, 
and himself. The jacket of his little book promises an assault of 
‘* deliberate brillance ” upon the civilisation of America, but Mr. Joad 
would appear to be no less troubled by things in England than by 
the notorious features of American life. Thus, when denouncing 
the too large city, his complaint is all of London, not of New York or 
Chicago. It is the English motor-picnic that stirs his anger against the 
vulgarity of litter; Lord Leverhulme provides him with his most shock- 
ing example of seaside advertising, and when he cites the diverting 
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wide field.”—Morning Post. 


ABOUR PROBLEMS. Report of the Ministry of 
Labour for the year 1925. 3s. (3s. 24d.) An 
illuminating review of the Ministry’s work. 

Annual Report of the Chief Inspector of Factories and 
Workshops for the Year 1925. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8$d.) Agri- 
cultural Unemployment Insurance: Report of an 
Interdepartmental Committee. 6s. (6s. 2d.)—A review 
of the difficulties attending the extension of unemploy- 


ment insurance to Agriculture. 


EPORT OF THE ROYAL COMMISSION ON 
R INDIAN CURRENCY. An examination of 
the Indian Exchange and Currency System, 
together with important and far-reaching recommenda- 
tions. 2s. 6d. (2s. 8}d.)—‘‘ Few financial documents 
. « + have been awaited with greater interest 
this year.”— Financial Times. ‘‘ Undoubtedly an 
ype document.” — Financial News. 
able report.’’—Siatist. The Minutes of Evidence and 
Appendices containing the oral and written evidence of 
the leading British and Indian economists are also 
available. APPENDICES: Vol. 2, Indian, 8s. (8s. 6d.) ; 
Vol. 3, English, 4s. (4s. 5d.). EVIDENCE: 
Indian, 10s. (10s. 9d.); Vol. 5, English, 6s. (6s. 6d.) ; 


INDEX: Vol. 6. 1s. 6d. (1s. 8d.) 


ENSUS OF ENGLAND AND WALES, 1921. 
The complete census returns for England and 
Wales are contained in over 60 volumes. The 

full set cost on publication {34 4s. but the limited, 
number of sets now remaining will be sold at {12 each. 
carriage forward. The widened scope of this 
makes the volumes of exceptional utility to all interested 


in current social and economic problems. 


MPIRE FOODSTUFFS. The following reports of 
the Imperial Economic Committee on the marketing 
and preparing for market of Foodstuffs produced 

in Overseas Parts of the Empire have been published. 
ist Report, General, od. (9$d.); 2nd Report, Meat, 
gd. (93d.); 3rd Report, Fruit, 4s. 6d. (4s. rod.) ; 


Report, Dairy Produce, rs. (1s. 24d.). 


ORIGINS OF THE WAR, 1898-1914. Selected 

and edited by G. P. Gooch, D.Litt., and Harold 
Temperley, Litt.D. A rich new source of materials for 
the history of the momentous period culminating in the 
Great War of 1914-1918 will be made available during 
the next three or four oe by the publication of selections 
the Foreign Office. It has been 

decided to publish Vol. XI. first. This volume deals 


Boric OFFICIAL DOCUMENTS ON THE 


from the Archives o' 


with the period June 28 to Angust 4, I914. 


not been prepared by the Editors, but by Mr. J. W. 
Headlam-Morley, C.B.E., and will be ready shortly. A 
descriptive prospectus of the series will also be available 


shortly. 


form the basis of much of our knowledge of current 
social and economic problems. The Guide to 
Current Official Statistics covers the whole field on a 
very novel, labour-saving plan. 1924 Issue, Is. (1s. 4d.) ; 
1925, now ready, 1s. (1s. 34d.). Quite indispensable to 


G "form the ba contained in Government Publications 


all who use facts expressed numerically. 


CHOOL BOY’S DIETS. Report on Diets for 
Boys During the School Age. By H. Corry 


Mann, O.B.E., M.D. 2s. 6d. (2s. 74d.). 


a final and decisive demonstration of the food value of 
milk and of the effect of sugar, butter, margarine, water- 


cress, &c., on growing boys. 


All prices are net. Those in brackets include postage 


HIS MAJESTY’S STATIONERY OFFICE 


be obtained from the Sale Offices of the Department at— 
LONDON: Adastral House, Kingsway, W.C.2. MANCHES- 
TER: York Street. EDINBURGH: 120, 4 3 . 
CARDIFF : 1 St. Andrew’s Crescent, or through any 


——— 


Study of Child Life in Cities and Rural Districts 
of Scotland. ros. (ros. 5d.) A social survey 
from a new angle which provides fresh data of immense 
value for the study of the problem of poverty. By the 
Medical Research Council.— Admittedly a pioneer 
investigation, and the conclusions arrived at cover a 


PP steay oi NUTRITION AND GROWTH. A 


Messrs. 


LONGMANS & CO.’S LIST 
THE DAYS OF MY LIFE 


An Autobiography 


By Sr H. RIDER HAGGARD 
Edited by C. J. LONGMAN. With Illustrations. 
In Two Volumes. Medium 8vo. 28s. net. 


This autobiography covers the first fifty-five years of 
Sir Rider Haggard's life. 


MY REMINISCENCES 
By the Hon. VICTOR SAMPSON, Judge of the Supreme 
Court of the Union of South Africa. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


POEMS OF A SOUTH AFRICAN 
| nay cong _—— of ARTHUR VINE HALL. 


THE PRINCE’S LOVE AFFAIR 
By A. H. BENNETT. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
An Eighteenth Century Tale of George the Fourth 
and Mrs. Fitzherbert. 


BISON OF CLAY 
By MAX BEGOUEN. Translated by Robert Luther 
Duffus. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 
A novel of men and women of 25,000 years ago. 


New Edition, Edited by Dr. Arnold McNair. 


OPPENHEIM’S INTERNATIONAL LAW 
A Treati 
Volume Il. Disputes, War and Neutrality. 
FOURTH EDITION. Edited by ARNOLD D. McNAIR, 
LL.D., C.B.E. 8vo. 42s. net. 


S d Impressi Twentieth Thousand. 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND 
By GEORGE MACAULAY TREVELYAN, Litt.D., 
LL.D., F.B.A. With 37 maps. Demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. net. 
“The best single-volume history of England yet 
written.”""—Saturday Review. 


THE BRITISH NAVY IN ADVERSITY 
A Study of the American War of Independence. 
By Captain W. M. JAMES, C.B., R.N., formerly 
Director of the Royal Naval Staff College. 
With Plans and Diagrams. 8vo. 25s. net. 


AIRCRAFT AND COMMERCE IN WAR 
By J. M. SPAIGHT, Author of “ Air Power and 
War Rights,” &c. 8vo. 6s. net. 


THE BOOK OF THE AEROPLANE 
By Captain J. LAURENCE PRITCHARD, late R.A.F., 
F.RAe.S. With Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


BUSINESS ECONOMICS 
Ld ae = shee 


BRITISH SLAVERY AND ITS 


ABOLITION, 1823-1838 
By WILLIAM LAW MATHIESON, LL.D. 


8vo. 16s. net. 


ST. FRANCIS An Historical Drama 
By the Very Rev. Father CUTHBERT, O.S.F.C. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. net. 
** An invaluable addition to the world's list of dramas 
that illumine history with the sunlight of imagination.” 
—Irish News. 


THE SHADOW ON THE EARTH 


A Tale of Tragedy and Triumph 
By OWEN FRANCIS DUDLEY. 
Crown 8vo. Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. Boards, 4s. 




































































THE ANNUAL REGISTER, 1925 


A Review of Public Events at Home and Abroad for 


the year 1925. 
Edited by M. EPSTEIN, M.A., Ph.D. 8vo. 30s, net. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., LTD., 
39 Paternoster Row, LONDON, E.C. 4. 
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outrage of a business concern’s announcing, in connection with a 
moving picture, that the firm “ wishes it to be understood that they 
are not paying for the free publicity afforded by this masterly pro- 
duction” (a film of Dombey & Son), he allows us to know that thefirm in 
question is a reputable old London house. There is really no reason 
why Mr. Joad should be so hard on England. True, he has not 
visited America (his confession on that head was quite unnecessary), 
but two or three numbers of Americana in Mr. Mencken’s Mercury 
would have supplied him with many more and better examples of 
Babbittry than he has collected. It is surprising, too, that Mr. Joad 
should care so little for hitting the mark in his incidental shots. 
He says the American cannot be frivolous about serious things, but 
Mark Twain’s generation made English people think he could be 
nothing else. Wit and afternoon tea, he tells us, go together—which 
seems hard on the French. Amazingly, he classes Cabell and Herges- 
heimer with the American writers who are “harsh and strident in 
tone.” The cat, he assures us, is like the superior Chinaman and 
unlike the degenerate American, in not washing much. Mr. Joad 
is an adherent of common-sense philosophy, the first principle of which, 
surely, should be, “‘ the eye on the object.” 


Bird Study in India. By M. R. N. Hotmer, M.A., F.Z.S. Oxford 
University Press. 4s. 6d. 

The appearance of a second edition of this little guide, which first 
came out four years ago, suggests that the revolutionary experiment of 
applying common sense to the identification of birds, even on such a 
small scale, has been duly appreciated. Miss Holmer has a gift for 
graphic and concise description; she does not tell us which of the 
primaries are emarginate, but what the bird does and what it looks 
like. Nevertheless she lays herself open to severe criticism. Every 
ornithologist knows that some birds, from their striking plumage or 
behaviour, are easy to describe to the uninitiated, while others, dull 
and undistinguished all round, are not so easy. It is obviously the 
birds of the second class which test the calibre of an identification 
book, and these Miss Holmer generally contrives to leave out. She 
does not confine herself to the common birds, but rather to the 
conspicuous ones. Her disarming habit of confessing her ignorance 
and her cavalier methods of arrangement do not blind us to the fact 
that if we want to find out how to recognise, for example, a Paddyfield 
Warbler, a common enough Indian species, she can only tell us that 
it haunts the waterside and is smaller than the related Great Reed 
Warbler, whose size, incidentally, is not mentioned. Her handling of 
scientific terms is not very illuminating ; to bring up, and yet not to 
accept, the subdivision of the old Picarian order seems unnecessarily 
confusing. The conflicting references to the first and second editions 
of Blanford’s Fauna give further cause for bewilderment. A double 
set of references may still be needed, but where long overdue rearrange- 
ments have taken place we see no point in relegating them to footnotes 
which contradict the text. It would have been better to make the 
alterations and let the superseded parts of the first edition be buried. 
The perpetuation of obsolete classifications and names is the curse of 
ornithology ; where the new has definitely taken possession nothing 
but confusion results from sticking to the old. 


Comrade Jill. By Hersert ApAms. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Adams is the author of one or two mystery stories not without 
merit, but in Comrade Jill he exhibits all the vices of the sen- 
sationalist, without any of the qualitics that may make even the 
improbable acceptable. The time of the story is the year 1931, and 
its embroglio is mainly concerned with a preposterous Socialist plot, 
such as might have been hatched in the febrile imagination of a 
senile Primrose-Leaguer obsessed by the “Red” terror. His 
dissipation of literary qualities that might have been devoted to 


better work is regrettable. 


The Key Above the Door. By Maurice Warsu. Chambers. 7s. 6d. 

This novel is at once Scottish and refreshing. The story is con- 
cerned with the relations between three people: an eccentric ironist 
who for the fun and philosophy of the thing lives in a crofter’s cottage 
by a Highland loch, a charming modern young woman, and the 
imperious man of the world who is the lady’s accepted lover till events 
which Mr. Walsh relates with gusto thrust him from the scene. These 
are the three that count. For incident there is poaching, fishing, 
shooting, walking and sailing, some unconventional hospitality and a 
couple of really first-rate fights. Apart from the actual story, packed 
though it is with conflict, the book would be uncommonly readable 
for the descriptions alone. The value of the plot lies in placing three 
sophisticated moderns in situations which excite primitive emotions 
and give them free play. If, as it would seem, it is a first novel, Mr. 
Walsh should prove successful. 


The Early English Tobacco Trade. By C. M. MacInnes. Kegan Paul. 
7s. 6d. 

The most interesting part of this little book is that which deals with 
the suppression of the British home-grown tobacco industry in the 
latter part of the seventeenth century. Till nearly the end of the 
century, tobacco was extensively cultivated in a number of counties, 
and especially in Gloucestershire. The crop throve, and for a long time 
the State strove in vain to suppress it, because of the high profits 
which it brought. The object of suppression was to give a monopoly 


of supply to the tobacco-growing plantations in America, and also to 
secure the largest possible revenue from the high import duties. Grady. 
ally, the home industry was stamped out, and ceased to be even a 
mimicry among the cultivators. 

Mr. MacInnes barely reaches the time when Glasgow became the 
important centre of the tobacco trade; for his book stops short at 
the end of the seventeenth century. But he deals fully with the 
early attempts to make London the staple for the entire trade, and 
with the developmert of Bristol as a great tobacco mart after the 
breakdown of the London monopoly. He has also an amusing section 
dealing with the early controversies over the use of tobacco—the 
extravagant denunciations of James I. and other enemies of the 
“weed” and the no less extravagant claims of its supporters con. 
cerning its medicinal virtues. Tobacco was the very elixir of life, 
or the veriest poison. But, whichever it might be, people would have 
it as soon as it came their way, and its spread over the whole world 
after its introduction from America makes a most astonishing story, 
Mr. MacInnes’ book is short, well written and excellently illustrated, 


Organisation and Scientific Management, as Applied to the Coal 
Industry. By D. Cuartes Davies, B.Sc., M.I.Min.E. Davies, 
Port Talbot. 4s. 

This small book is not well written ; but it is essentially practical, 
It consists, in effect, of a series of jottings, based largely on the Coal 
Commission’s recommendations, but developing these in a practical 
way from the standpoint of a mining engineer. Mr. Davies usually 
talks sense; and he points out, apart from the big changes which he 
agrees to be necessary, many smaller ways in which the methods of 
getting and marketing coal, and of organising colliery concerns, might 
be substantially improved. For example, he lays down the essentials 
of a pit costing system, and makes useful suggestions for the develop- 
ment of mining education and the better use of those whom it educates 
in the interest of the industry. 


The Centre of Ancient Civilization By H. E.Daunr. Lane. 10s. 6d, 


This is a very wild book about the early history of the human race, 
It is based upon some knowledge of biblical names and Assyrian 
inscriptions, a gazetteer recklessly used and a general discontent 
with our ordinary assumptions. The Jews, for instance, are dislodged 
from Palestine to Assam, and the Land of Promise (together with the 
Garden of Eden) is placed in the valley of the Bramapootra. Why ! 
Because the Land of Promise was a land flowing with milk and honey, 
and that description does not apply to Palestine, and because the 
elephants, apes and peacocks given to Solomon indicate that he was 
an Indian or Far Eastern potentate. And we begin to wonder where 
the Crucifixion took place, and the Crusades, and Lord Allenby’s 
campaign, and the latest Zionist experiment! Perhaps London is 
really Rangoon (they both end in ‘n,’ and ‘1’ and ‘r’ are inter- 
changeable), and the Thames is the Irawadi, and the "buses are 
running from the Strand to Mandalay. Mr. Daunt is so daring in 
his analogies. We find the Taira family of Japan connected with 
Hera, wife of Zeus, Ulysses identified with Ichabod (‘ so he could hardly 
have fought at Troy ’), Iphigenia with Jebus (i.e., Jerusalem), Theseus 
with Lancelot ‘ who deserted the fair lady Elaine ; and the capital of 
Ila the Lakian could have been called Ilaina, while a branch of the 
Trawadi is called the Hlang river.’ 


An Enquiry concerning Political Justice. By Wir11am Gopwin. 
Edited and Abridged by RaymMonp A Preston. Knopf. 2 vols. 
8s. each. 

In editing Godwin’s famous Political Justice, Mr. Preston was wise 
to follow the text of the first edition, but unwise in his effort to abridge 
the work. Though Godwin himself substantially revised the book in 
later editions, he certainly did not improve it. The changes tended to 
lessen the vigour of the argument without adding to its strength. 
Political Justice is above all an historical document, an English 
reaction to the ideas and situation created by the Revolution in 
France, and it is far best presented, as here, in the text which brings 
this relationship most clearly into relief. But it was a mistake to 
abridge the book, in the manner which Mr. Preston has adopted. 
Political Justice is long-winded, and there is a case for producing 4 
drastically cut-down version. But Mr. Preston falls between two 
stools. He leaves enough to occupy two substantial volumes, and to 
compel the publisher to charge for them enough to deter those who 
are not students. But the real student wants the book complete, 
and may not agree with Mr. Preston’s estimate of the relative import- 
ance of the various sections. For example, it was a great mistake to 
omit the chapter on Population, which is of great historical interest, 
and to cut out most of the discussion on War. Still, it is good to have 
Political Justice again available, even in this not very satisfactory 
form. 


Fourfold Geometry. By D. B. Marr. Methuen. 8s. 6d. 


The Theory of Relativity has given a new interest to the Theory of 
Vectors and Tensors, and it is rather surprising that there should 
be so few textbooks on the subject. This book fills a gap. It deals 
with the Geometry of a four dimensial Euclidian continuum, and 
not with those spaces in which Euclid’s axiom of parallels is untrue. 
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3 WILLIAMS & NORGATE’S LIST 
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2 NELSON: The Man. A Portrait Study 


By A. CORBETT-SMITH. Frontispiece. 
vs. 6d. net. 


Nelson—the man—the great sea captain—the great lover— 
his tragedy and his glory. For the first time a keenly sympa- 
thetic life of our great National Hero has been written. 


3 THE NABOBS OF MADRAS 


By PROF. H. DODWELL. _eImlustrated. 
10s. 6d. net. 


Being a familiar account of their lives, loves and tribula- 
tions in the late 18th century compiled from contemporary 
chronicles, 


3 COMMERCIAL EDUCATION 
By Sir WILLIAM ASHLEY. ‘Ss. net. 


These talks will appeal to all parents and young people 
considering a commercial career. 


3 HISTORY OF THE 
5 INTERNATIONAL LABOUR 
OFFICE 


By the Rt. Hon. G. N. BARNES, M.P., with 
a Preface by Em1Le VANDERVELDE. Illustra- 
tions and Diagrams. 3s. 6d. net. 


“Mr. Barnes has written an excellent litthe manual that 
may be recommended to the serious study of whoever has a 
vote.”"—Glasgow Herald. 


A STRIKING NOVEL. 


3s POVERTY LANE 
By H. HESSELL TILTMAN. 7s. 6d. net. 


“A clever study, full of smart scenes, description and 
repartee . . . reasoned, deliberate, fearless."—Sunday Times. 
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of the 
| HOME UNIVERSITY LIBRARY 
; OF MODERN KNOWLEDGE 


With the 3 New Volumes now ready. 
voi; GAS AND GASES. 
By Pror. R. M. CAVEN,. 
vols DRAMA. By ASHLEY DUKES. 
ve; BANKING. 


By WALTER LEAF, D.Lrrr. 
MAKING 124 VOLUMES ON 


(Illus.) 








HISTORY ART POLITICAL and 
GEOGRAPHY RELIGION SOCIAL SCIENCE 
LITERATURE PHILOSOPHY ECONOMICS and 
SCIENCE BUSINESS 

Each 2 /- net 


14 HENRIETTA STREET, 
COVENT GARDEN, W.C.1 
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» THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY 4 
of 


Sin FELIX SEMON, 


K.C.V.0., M.D., F.R.C.P. 


Edited by HENRY C. SEMON, M.A., M.D.’ (Oxon), 
and THOMAS A. McINTYRE. 


(21s. net.) 


“Contains many interesting reminiscences. He has 
many stories to tell of famous musicians, but his most 
interesting reminiscences are connected with his duties as 
throat specialist to the Roya! Family.”—Morning Post. 
** Amusing stories of King Edward are told by the late 
Sir Felix Semon. Sir Felix was a native of Danzig; he 
became a laryngologist of world fame, but it was his 
charming bonhomie, his skill as a musician and a racon- 
teur and his love of sport that brought him the friendship 
of King Edward—to whom he was physician extra- 
ordinary.” —Daily Chronicle. “ A very candid account 
of the career of the distinguished specialist of Victorian 
days.”’—Saturday Review. 


JARROLDS (Publishers) 
London Ltd., Paternoster Row. 





























. Lthenee ” Portable Shelving 


“ Grows with your Library.” 
This is the shelving which has been 


giving perfect service for many years to 
thousands of book-lovers. Have you 
investigated its claims ? 

It grows with your needs, adapts itself to 
the varying heights of your books, and is 
added to by standardised parts at any 
future time. 


We have received a large number of 
letters from satisfied purchasers extolling 
the merits of Libraco Portable Shelving. 


Send for Illustrated Booklet, No. 22. 


LIBRACO 


EQUIPMENT FOR LIBRARIES 
62,CannonSt., LONDON 


TELEPHONE 6599 
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It requires little mathematical training to understand it. The author 
apologizes for a number of new words he has introduced; but an 
accurate terminology is a great aid to clear thought, and though at 
first we may dislike a sentence such as “A fiveface is the figure en- 
closed by five triplanes,” because triplane in ordinary language has 
not the meaning it has in this context, yet it is plain that where our 
language has no word for something we want to talk about, the only 
thing to. do is to invent one. The book may be recommended to 
those who are interested in geometry rather than analysis. 


Readable Relativity. By Cuemenr V. Duret. Bell. 3s. 6d. 

The number of elementary books on Relativity is by now so large 
that it is a bold thing to write another; but Mr. Durell has succeeded 
in writing a book which will be useful, because it contains exercises 
(to which answers are given at the end of the book). By working the 
exercises the reader can ascertain whether he really has understood 
what he has read. The treatment of the general theory is meagre, 
because that requires a good deal of mathematics ; but for a student 
of the restricted theory, who has no interest in philosophy, this will 
prove a useful little book. 


The American Task in Persia. 
Laurie, 15s. 

The story of the financial and economic reconstruction that has 
been attempted outside of Europe during the past eight years is for 
the most part entirely unknown to the British people, and it is probable 
that not one in a thousand of them is aware that since 1922 the finances 
of Persia have been under the control of an American Mission. Of 
that enterprise Mr. Millspaugh is the head, and in this book he gives 
an account of his stewardship, being careful to state that it is a personal 
narrative and not an official report. The appointment in 1911 of 
Mr. Morgan Shuster as financial adviser to the Shah’s Government 
was an event of great importance and of many results in Persia. It 
has remained a vivid memory among the Persian people, and there is 
no matter for surprise in the fact that when, five years ago, the country 
seemed to be at its last gasp, the services of an American financial 
mission should have been called in. Mr. Millspaugh was told on his 
arrival in 1922 that he was a physician summoned to a deathbed: 
if he and his colleagues failed, the last hope for the country would be 
gone. His first important step was to come to an understanding with 
Reza Khan, Minister of War and virtual dictator, who had taken 
control of the Finance department. He was induced to hand it over 
to the American Mission on the assurance being given that his army 


By A. C. Mituspavcn. Werner 




















FIRST CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST Ltd. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Registered wnder the Industrial and Provident Societies Acts. 


Chairman: Alderman A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 








Capital (2/- Shares) exceeds ... £425,000 
Members exceed ... bea 7,800 
Investments 300 


Dividends of 7 per cent. without 
deduction of tax paid since inception. 
Minimum holding, 10 Shares. 
Maximum Holding, 2,000 Shares. 
Entrance fee one penny per share. 


The chief function of an Investment Trust is wisely to invest 
the funds entrusted to it over a wide area in a large number of 
diversified securities, thus affording the Capital of its individual 
members an additional measure of safety and a satisfactory 
rate of Interest. The First Co-operative Investment Trust is the 
first Investment Trust to provide primarily for the small investor, 
its Capital is invested in more than 20 Countries in vernment, 
,—— and similar loans, and in a large number of 
diversified industrial undertakings. 


To FIRST CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT TRUST, LTD, 


Broad Street House, London, E.C. 2. 
Please send me a copy of the booklet “ What an Investment 
Trust Is,” the Latest Report and List of Investments. 
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would be regularly paid. The fulfilment of this pledge was Mr. 
Millspaugh’s initial success. He had to overcome a great deal of 
antagonism and a mountain of difficulty, but apparently a notable 
degree of progress had been achieved by the third year and he now 
writes very cheerfully of the prospect. The finances of Persia have been 
saved, the revenues are coming in, the taxes being collected, public 
works are carried out, agriculture and commerce encouraged. Mr, 
Millspaugh looks upon Reza Khan as a ruler and organiser of unusual 
capacity, a Mussolini without the vices of the tyrant. The book is 
written without pretence and with an evident interest in Persia and 
its people. It should do something in these days, when American 
power is so widely suspect, to make European readers understand 
that in a field where there are no immediate complications of political 
or economic interest, American activity may be of great service to 
civilisation. 


ABOUT MOTORING 


r | HE term “ring boulevard” is still incomprehensible to 
most Britons, but will soon be a household word 
unless, like the uncouth “ gyratory control” of 

London, it is presently superseded by some homelier slang 

phrase. When motors first began to congest our roads, crowding 

the town centres, making narrow streets perilous, and hampering 
local transport, a few of the more alert local authorities began 
to devise and to signpost “switches” or “ town-avoiding 
routes.” A well-known example, and one of the earliest, 

circumvented the bottlenecks of Durham by means of a 

widish road through the hamlet of Neville’s Cross. As a rule, 

local councils composed of local tradesmen, were extremely 
hostile to such schemes as tending to deflect potential customers. 

During the war the A.S.C. found that their lorries were slowed 

past all bearing by the absence of such switch routes, compelling 

them to thread narrow city streets planned for sparse and light 
traffic; and the military authorities devised a few sign- 
posted switches—e.g., through Reading and in the purlieus of 

Avonmouth. This sane and wholesome policy was scotched at 

the armistice by the graft and greed of the local hotels, teashops, 

grocers, et hoc genus omne. The small tradesman learns nothing 
and forgets nothing. The petty township of St. Columb in 

Cornwall might have been a cathedral city to-day, had not the 

local chandlers once upon a time successfully diverted a 

railway, which they supposed would transfer their customers 

to distant emporiums. 
* * * 

Fortunately, statesmanship is on the upgrade in local affairs, 
the transport interests daily grow in power, and congestion in 
some areas has swollen to an intolerable pitch. Vienna seeks to 
solve its traffic problems by encircling the city with a “ ring 
boulevard,” which deflects through traflic from the crowded 
central streets, and encourages local traffic to follow the easiest 
rather than the shortest route to its destinations. No doubt the 
local magnates were admitted on the ground floor to suck their 
fill of the enhanced land values consequent on such schemes ; and 
one hopes that the right-angled junctions between the trunk 
roads and the “ ring boulevard ” are being kept wide and open. 
Various English towns are adopting the system, and in such 
districts as Leicester, Nottingham and Doncaster talk is already 
ripening into action. 

* * ~ 

It is obviously impossible to buy out the vested interests 
which hamper the clearing-up of congested town centres. The 
construction of great arterial roads loses half its value if delay 
and danger are permitted to become rampant in the neighbour- 
hood of every great centre of population. Already the expe- 
rienced motorist, whether he drives a sporting two-seater or @ 
six-wheeled lorry, makes much use of unofficial switch routes 
through suburbs. But the absence of proper signposting leaves 
the bulk of the through traffic to thread the ancient narrow 
streets in the heart of every city; existing switch routes are 
often narrow, badly paved, and bristling with dangerous corners, 
more or less blind. The local tradesman bulks large on the local 
authority, and is almost always an obstructionist of the deepest 
dye. He ought, of course, to be overruled by a Governmental 
department, but he and his kind control many votes. A 
cynical tactician would drug his conscience in the interests of 
traffic efficiency and human life, and so consent to the graft 
which is probably current in Vienna, and allow the City Fathers 
to buy up commanding sites on the line of the “ring boulevards 
of to-morrow. However this may be, the cheapest and simplest 
method of converting our antique maze of widened bridle paths 
seems to be the construction of great trunk roads linked up W! 
“ ring boulevards,” so that lorry or car may travel from Land’s 
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FAMOUS TRIALS 
OF HISTORY » 


LORD BIRKENHEAD 


S. P. B. MAIS, writing in the Daily Graphic, says: — 
“The most astonishing thing about Lord Birkenhead’s quite 
astonishly brilliant ‘Famous Trials of History’ is his reversal 
of famous judgments. In his opinion Mary Queen of Scots was 
cruelly treated at her trial and done to death; Thomas Wentworth, 
Earl of Stafford, was definitely not guilty of treason. Whether or 
not justice was done in these cases, the story of them, told for 
once by a brilliant lawyer instead of by a Grub Street scissors- 
and-paste layman, makes most entertaining reading.” 
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End to John o’ Groats without actually penetrating a single town 


or city on the route. 
* * 


Sheer force of circumstances is likely to compel this solution 
of our difficulties. In the absence of a central authority, new 
vested interests and fresh problems are quite likely to be 
created. Let us suppose that the town-planning authorities 
of some large town decide to construct a “ ring boulevard ” of 
wide radius. This circle will be traversed at right-angles by at 
least four great roads approaching the town from east, west, 
south and north. At each such crossing four corners of con- 
siderable site value will be established, making sixteen in all. 
The City Fathers will endeavour to snap up these sites, sharing 
them out by mutual agreement, and purchasing them at their 
present values, before the plans for the “ ring boulevard ” leak 
into the public consciousness. Four of them will be earmarked 
for hotels or eating houses ; four for filling stations or garages ; 
and the remaining eight for assorted tradesmanship. In ten 
years additional speeding up of traffic or increased road con- 
gestion will demand fresh easing of these road junctions; and 
we shall be confronted by a fresh set of vested interests, of an 
obstinate and prohibitive value. The present tendency is to 
establish rectangular crossings of quite moderate width with 
buildings too close to the four corners, and to maintain per- 
manent point constables at each such junction. The whole 
outlook is so uncertain that the land for a considerable radius 
at each such intersection should be kept free from vested 
interests. R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


HERE are too many issues now being offered to the 
public, and not all of them are of the quality of the 
Hamburg Loan and the Laras (Sumatra) Rubber 

Estates and debentures and shares which were recently offered. 
This remark does not apply to the Tokyo 5} per cent. Loan, 
issued at 834, but six million pounds is a large sum to ask for. 
So many people are waiting for the well-prophesied boomlet 
on the (temporary) conclusion of the coal stoppage to sell 
their home rails and certain other industrials, that I am beginning 
to doubt whether such a boomlet will come, or if it does, whether 
it will last more than a few hours. I can merely repeat that 
the best investments are to be found in the semi-speculative 
markets, ¢.g., South Africans, tin, rubber and tea. Tekka 
Taiping Tin, recommended here on September 26th at 31s. 6d., 
is now at 35s., and is worth keeping for dividends. Careful 
investors will resist every temptation to put their money into 
tin propositions in all sorts of places; many dubious ventures 
are on the stocks, and concentration upon Malay undertakings 
is likely to be the most profitable, and certainly the soundest 
in the long run. Tekka Taiping, for instance, produced tin 
last year at a cost of £49 per ton, whereas companies in West 
Africa, etc., have to spend two and three times this amount. 
It does not require much imagination to see that a fall in price 
that would put many companies out of action would still enable 
a company like Tekka Taiping to make good profits. Another 
share in this section still worth buying is Tin Selection Trust 


at about 27s. 6d. 
+ * * 


English company law does not permit a company to issue 
shares at a discount. I am not at all sure if this prohibition 
is wise, for it is precisely when a company is doing badly and 
its shares are quoted at a discount that it requires to raise 
additional capital; and if it cannot place more shares it has 
to raise the money on short-term notes or debentures, involving 
a fixed charge from the date of issue, whereas its existing 
shaveholders might be quite prepared to put up more money 
against shares, knowing they may have to wait a year or two 
for dividends, but that fact being allowed for in the price at 
which they take up the shares. As pointed out in Tue New 
STATESMAN FINANCIAL SuprLEMENT of July, the institution 
of the share of no par value, so popular in the U.S.A. and 
Canada, overcomes this difficulty, but that class of share is 
not legal in this country. There is, however, a way out of 
the difficulty although it is somewhat clumsy, and it is interesting 
to note its adoption this week by a company called Gold Coast 
Explorers, Limited. This company has an issued capital 
of £150,000 in shares of Is. Last year it bought at a 
knock-out price the famous West African mine, the Prestea, 
which had been unsuccessful. Gold is being produced, and 
according to the company’s report, it looks as though the 
purchase may turn out very profitable, provided further capital 
expenditure is made. The 1s. shares, however, were quoted 





at 9d., so that an issue at par (1s.) would be out of the question, 
The company, however, has adopted the ingenious method of 
offering its shareholders 3,000,000 new shares at 1s. each, paying 
them 4}d. per share “‘ commission,” which, while perfectly 
legal, is tantamount to issuing the 1s. share at 7}d. The whole’ 
issue has been underwritten for a further 14d. per share, so 
that the company is sure of its money. At anything around 
9d. the share looks a promising gamble. 

* * * 

One or two of the Central American republics have during 
the past few years invited an American commission to report 
on their finances, with a view to regulating their currency, 
and such Commissions are said to have had considerable success, 
The fact that their visit was usually followed by a loan in 
New York may perhaps have contributed to the success ; but, 
anyway, there it is. The gentleman at the head of most of 
these Commissions was Dr. E. W. Kemmerer, Professor of 
Economics at Princeton, and President of the American Economic 
Association, and for some months past this gentleman and 
fourteen American colleagues have been surveying conditions 
in Poland. After presenting a report to the Polish Finance 
Minister they have quite recently returned to the United States, 
and Dr. Kemmerer -has been telling his fellow-citizens what 
wonderful progress Poland has made. He tells them that no 
country suffered so much from the war as Poland, but that 
“the nation has shown enormous progress both from the 
economic and from the political point of view. I have never 
heard of any other State which has come forward so quickly 
as has Poland.” That being so, one wonders why it was found 
necessary to ask this distinguished economist and his squad 
of fourteen colleagues to make a report, and, according to the 
Polish papers, there has been a good deal of criticism there 
of the heavy expense of the said Commission. If one revolution 
every eight weeks or so denotes enormous political progress, 
one wonders what was taken as the starting point, and if an 
eminent American professor talks in this strain of the least 
stable country in Europe, whose swollen frontiers every student 
of affairs realises cannot remain unchanged, one can merely 
pity the American investing public. I commiserated with 
that public when their undiscriminating bankers in March, 
1925, planted upon their fellow citizens $35,000,000 of the 
Republic of Poland 8 per cent. Gold Bonds at 95 per cent. ; 
they are now 89}, and if the country’s political position continues 
to progress, as reported by Dr. Kemmerer, it will fall a good 
many points yet. I noticed in a New York paper the other 
day kindly mention of the fact that it might be well if a 
similar American mission be sent to England to look into our 
finances ; no doubt, after examining profits and wages in the 
coal mining, textile and engineering trades, and after being 
entertained at the Carlton and Constitutional Clubs, such a 
Commission would report that the British economic and political 
position was highly satisfactory. A. Emit DavIEs. 
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